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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMBERS of Congress were put on notice 

last week that their vacation from legisla- 

tive work would be shortened by six weeks when 

President Roosevelt issued a proclamation call- 
ing a special session for November 15. 


The President’s reason for calling a special 
session were explained to the people a few 
hours later in a “fireside chat” over the radio. 


Control of farm surpluses and Federal regula- 
tion of wages and hours were listed first for 
urgent action on the President’s legislative pro- 
gram. He also mentioned proposals for seven 
regional flood control programs, reorganization 
of government departments and anti-trust law 
reform as desirable for early action. 


Congress, once it is in session, will be free 
to consider or discuss other legislation or sub- 
jects if it desires. But it is already committed, 
by resolution, to early consideration of crop 
control legislation and a wages and hours bill 
has already passed the Senate, and the chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, which 
blocked it at the last session, predicted last 
week that “we will pass it when we get back.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TAXES | 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley announced 
that the special session would not concern itself 
with taxation and that no new taxes appear 
necessary. Chairman Doughton, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, declared after a 
White House conference that the committee 
would report a tax bill at the regular session 
beginning January 3 but indicated that it would 
only embody adjustments in the undistributed 
profits tax and modifications in some of the so- 

called “nuisance” taxes. | 


In his “fireside chat” Mr. Roosevelt said we 
would cooperate with other parties to the Nine- 
Power Treaty to seek by agreement a solution 
of the present situation in China, but he made 
no mention of a possible embargo against Jap- 
anese goods, which was inferred by some ob- 


servers from his statement at Chicago that it 


might be necessary to “quarantine” those na- 
tions that were creating a state of interna- 
tional anarchy. 


Later, at a Hyde Park press conference, the 
President said the Nine-party Treaty Confer- 
ence, scheduled for Brussels in October, would 
attempt to settle the Sino-Japanese conflict by 
mediation. The State Department announced 
that the United States had accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the conference and that Norman 
H Davis would be our representative. 


LABOR’S PEACE CONFERENCE 
\ “peace conference” to settle the great con- 
f}.:t raging in this country between the two 
branches of the union labor movement ap- 
peared to be a possibility last week. Leaders 


of the A. F. of L., closing their annual conven- 


tion in Denver, and the CIO council of leaders 
in session at Atlantic City, reached an agree- 
ment for a preliminary meeting in Washington 
next week to arrange a peace conference to 
unite organized labor. 


The National Labor Relations Board was at- 
tacked by both the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
last week. The former charged the board was 
favoring the CIO in its ruling and asked for 
the removal of one of the commissioners, On 
the other hand, the CIO delegates adopted a 
resolution attacking certain decisions of the 
board as a threat to collective bargaining. 


In repiy, the Labor Board, said it was impos- 
sible to operate in a judicial capacity and please 
everybody. It pointed to the fact that 4,000,000 
workers had been added to union ranks in the 
past year as evidence that labor was being pro- 
tected. 


REORGANIZATION FOR FCC 

Communications Commission Chairman Mc- 
Ninch began swinging the axe last week in the 
task the President gave him recently when he 
induced him to relinquish temporarily his job 
as head of the Federal Power Commission to 
“clean up the mess” in the Communications 
Commission. He abolished the jobs of three 
$7,500 a year division directors, announced that 
the commission would function hereafter as a 
unit, making it unnecessary to have separate 
broadcast, telegraph and telephone divisions. 


The Supreme Court last week gave its new- 
est member, Justice Hugo L. Black, a firmer 
hold on his seat on the bench when it rejected 
two motions to provide that he was ineligible. 
Rejection was on the ground that:the two peti- 
tioners, two New England lawyers, Levitt and 
Kelly, had no personal interest in the matter 
of Justice Black and could show no injury 
therefrom. 

With this ruling the court, at full strength 
for its winter’s work, settled down to its 
monotonous routine as the spotlight shifted 
away for the time being at least to the other 
two branches of the Federal Government. 


DUVS n 


less Meat than 193 


High Meat Prices and Home Budgets: 
Will “Consumer Strikes” Cut the Cost? 


6EFOW much is sirloin today? Well, then, 
pork chops?” | 

More and more housewives have been turning 
away disappointed in recent months after re- 
ceiving replies to those questions at the butcher 
counter in the retail shop. 

The beef price situation has reached a point 
where one buyers’ strike already has taken 
place in New York City. Word comes now from 
the Mid-West that a “pork chop strike” has 


been affecting prices. The possibility of a spread 


of consumer resistance is apparent. 


Officials of the Government, hoping that 
there will be no recurrence of the 1935 meat 
price protests, have ordered constant watch of 
the trends. They express reassurance on the 
basis of surveys which indicate to them that 
the price peak has been reached. 

As illustrated by the above _pictogram, the 
average price of nine meat staples rose from 
24.8 cents per pound in September, 1932, to 
36.4 cents last month—the most recent period 
for which data is available. 

Translated into the purchasing power of the 
housewife’s pocketbook, this meant she could 
buy only 154.8 pounds at the butcher’s for $50 
whereas she could buy 201.6 pounds five years 
ago. 


WHEN THE BUYERS STRIKE 

Agricultural economists have estimated that 
the average per capita meat consumption in 
cities is between 120 and 125 pounds each year. 
Offhand, that would seem to indicate that a 
substantially greater proportion of the family 
budget goes for meats these days. But this is 
not the case, according to the officials at De- 
partment of Agriculture who know about such 
things. 

When incomes rise, they say, roasting beef 
or baking ham are among the first items added 
to the worker’s menu. Conversely, when in- 
comes fall or prices increase substantially these 
products often are dropped again. A repre- 
sentative of Chicago butchers put it into words 
last week. With prices at present levels, he 
saia, the wives “just won’t buy anything but 
soup meat and hamburger.” 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that wages of the average employed worker are 
$207 more now than in 1932, meaning that he 
can afford a food bill about $85 larger. This 
they believe resulted some months ago in in- 
creased demand—that is, the available supplies 
of roasting beef or baking ham were bought up 
in the retail markets more readily than when 
the workers’ incomes were lower. 

Of great infence in the rise in meat prices 


* is the reduction of sup;"’ 


: of beef and pork 
due to the decrease in feed supplies by drought 
last year A _ similar scarcity “ollowed the 
drought of 1934. When the farmer sees his corn 
wither and his meadows go dry, he simply can- 
not feed his livestock. So less cattle and hogs 
reach the markets, and the people who have 
the money are willing to pay more to get what 
they want. 


MEAT PRICES IN 51 CITIES 
These figures derived from questioning in 51 
cities by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
Department of Labor, reflect what has hap- 
pened: 


Sept., 1932 Sept., 1937 
(Cents per pound) 


Sirloin steak .......... 34.4 48.5 
mound steak ........+. 302 44.1 
37.0 
28.6 
18.9 
41.2 
Bacon, sliced .......+.. 23.5 44.9 


LOWER PRICES NEXT YEAR? 

What of the future? The office of the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration gives an answer: 

“Beef cattle supply situation remains un- 
changed from a month ago and no appreciable 
price changes are expected until 1938. Con- 
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* tinued small marketings of grain fed cattle 


most likely will keep prices of better grades 
at or near their present high levels during the 
remainder of 1937. 


“But a greater than usual decline in prices 
of these cattle is expected during the first half 
of 1938, at which time a considerable increase 
in marketings is in prospect. Prices of lower 
grade cattle probably will not register their 
usual decline during the remainder of the year 
because of a strong demand by cattle feeders 
for animals to be fattened on the 1937 corn 
crop.” 

As for pork, consumer resistance appears to 
be combining with some increased marketings 
to lower prices. G. W. ixaiser, secretary of the 
Retail Meat Dealers Association in Chicago, the 
hub of the packing industry, predicted an early 
decrease of prices in general. 

“Prices on all but the choicest cuts of beef 
will fall,” he said. ‘Pork prices already have 
fallen and others will follow suit.” 

The Consumers’ Counsel said the seasonal 
drop in hog prices may come later then usual, 
mostly after November. 

“Ordinarily the downward price movement 
ends by mid-December,” it was _ explained. 
“This year farmers probably will hold their 
hogs for marketing at heavier weight due to 
large feed supplies and there may be a con- 
siderable increase in marketings in late Decem- 
ber and January and a smaller movement 
earlier.” 


“SUPPLY AND DEMAND” 


Examination of the costs of all foods dis- 
closes an increase of 28.7 per cent in five years, 
on the basis of Governmem statistics. Taking 
the 1923-25 average to represent 100, the rise 
was from 66.7 in 1932 to 85.8 last month. 


The meat price rise was most noticeable, 
being from 75.8 to 111.4 per cent. 

In the month previous ‘to this latest price 
sampling, prices rose for 15 of the 21 meat 
items covered and fell for six. 

A Government expert pointed out that the 
price of sirloin steak fell a fraction during the 
month while the increases took place _par- 
ticularly in regard to the less choice cuts. Also, 
prices for chicken and fish rose. 

“It’s just the old story of supply and de- 
mand,” this official summed up. “When steaks 
are scarce and prices go up, the housewife who 
must watch her pennies turns to chicken and 
fish. If those prices go up too much, she’ll 
turn more to vegetables. That in turn should 
reduce the cost of meats.” 
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Tomorrow | 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS . 


| President will reassert his contro] over 
Congress at the special session; prospects ; 
of a successful revolt against either farm or 


wages and hours legislation are greatly dimin- | 
ished. 


The mood of Senators and Representatives is 
changed from the truculence of last August. 
The President's build-up, developments in agri- 
culture and business, evidences of the public 
mood and approaching elections all combine to 
suggest enactment of a number of important 
new laws, either at the special session or at the 
regular session immediately following. 


Wage and Hour control: A tie-up in House 
rules committee will be broken, and, once a vote 
is had, employers will be confronted with a law My) 
permitting a new Federal board to set mini- I 
mum wages up to 40 cents an hour and maxi- 
mum hours down to 40 in one week. 


Farm controls: Stronger federal controls are 
certain. Question is whether Farm Bureau ideas 
for compuisory contro] over marketing and 
strong price-fixing will prevail or whether AAA 
ideas for more moderate adjustinents will win 
majority support. President is on the fence. * 
Prolonged struggle is likely. 


THE TAXATION PROSPECT 

Taxation: Word is being passed to “play 
down” the idea of need for higher taxes. Stress 
is laid on possible modifications—of minor na- 
turc--in exis’ing surtax on corporation earn- 
ings not paid in dividends and in surtax rates. 
on incomes between $10,000 and $100,000. Pr.n-) 
civle of corporation surtax seems there to stay. 
Modifications in capital gains tax, if made, will | 
be designed to permit annual inventory of gains | 
from security sales rather than to ease rates on | 
total gain. Little prospect of broadening in- 
come tax base, | 


National planning: Idea of “little TVAs” is ~~ q 
in for trouble. Congress will duck action if % ¥ 
politically possible. Chances of action are less . 
than 50-50 unless White House brings strongest a) 
pressure. 1 


Governmentai_ reorganization: Chances 
strongly favor more assistants for President and 
creation of new Department of Public Welfare 
to take over administration of relief and social 
security. Small prospect of general stream- 
_ lining of government departments in interest of 
| centralization of authority. 
| 


Neutrality: Foreign policy is definitely to. . 
be source of trouble for President in Senate, ° 


{Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Wide World 


LABOR BOARD’S REBUTTAL 
Striking back at its critics, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, headed by J. Warren Madden, asserted 
it “never entertained the hope” of satisfying both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. Both of the rival labor 
organizations had recently criticized the Board. The 
current intra-labor conflict, the NLRB felt, tended 
to “obscure the fundamental results of the Board's 
operations under the National Labor Relations Act.” 
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Dual Attack on NLRB: 
This Time by Labor 


Criticism by A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
Demands for revision of Wagner 
Act. ‘Bargaining’ battles. 


E National Labor Relations Board, long ac- 

customed to criticism from employers, now 
finds itself under attack by both wings of or- 
ganized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor and leaders 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
meeting last week respectively in Denver and At- 
lantic City, each found fault and demanded changes 
in administration of the collective. bargaining guar- 
antees of the Wagner Act. 

Particularly bitter, the A. F. of L. charged a bias 
in favor of the C. I. O. to the Board and voted to 
press for amendment of the law itself. The C. I. O. 
policy-makers approved the law as it stands but 
recorded “full condemnation” of decisions affecting 
the automobile and steel industries which were felt 
to favor craft unionism. The Board defended its 
course. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROGRAM 


Employer organizations stood by, saying nothing, 
but apparently determined again to ask in the 
special session of Congress that the law be amended 
to give the employer a voice comparable to that 
given organized labor. It was said in informed 
Washington quarters that a case for amendment 
was being put on paper for presentation at the 
White House. 

Although A. F. of L. speakers did not berate Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden as they did the two other 
board members, Edwin S. Smith and Donald W. 
Smith, it was indicated that action at the con- 
vention was especially galling to him. Mr. Madden 
apparently had sought to stave off the criticism in 
his address to the delegates a week before. 

Before the convention at the time was a reso- 
lution asking amendment of the law to make se- 
lection of collective bargaining units dependent 
upon the wishes of a majority of any craft division 
within a plant, instead of leaving it to discretion 
of the Board, as at present. This proposed amend- 
ment, sponsored by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, was endorsed by the convention. 

The Federation went further, deciding to gather 
evidence of alleged perversion of the Wagner Act 
and to petition the President “for prompt and ade- 
quate relief.” The phraseology was interpreted in 
the Capital in the light of an arraignment of the 
two Smiths on the Board by John P. Frey, head of 
the Federation’s Metal Trades Department. He 
said Edwin S. Smith, whose term runs until 1941, 
had entertained John L. Lewis and an attache of 
the Soviet Embassy at dinner and should be removed 
by Mr. Roosevelt. Under the Humphreys decision 
by the Supreme Court, the President could not re- 
move Mr. Smith. 


THREE DIRECTORS ATTACKED 


The regional directors of the Board, in New York, 
San Francisco and Boston, ‘were called “incompe- 
tent” by Mr. Frey. He said some Board workers 
were “little more than organizers for the C. I. O.” 

Both orgenizations contended collective bargain- 
ing guarantee were being frustrated. The C. I. O. 
leaders based their protest on decisions which, they 
said, “held that in spite of a demonstrated desire 
on the part of the overwhelming number of em- 
ployes of a particular plant to organize along in- 
dustrial lines, the leaders of the craft organiza- 
tions will be permitted to carve out their innumer- 
able crafts.” 

“Such decisions, if unchallenged,” it was con- 
tended, “might well destroy the industrial oo 
that have been organized through the C. I. O., 
volving several millions of workers.” 


BOARD REPLIES TO CRITICS 


The Labor Board replied in a statement ‘that it 
naturally could not please the two sides. In decid- 
ing about the proper bargaining unit, it reminded, 
the Board exercises a judicial function, “and has 
never entertained the hope that it could Satisfy 
both litigants while they are engaged in what is to 
them a bitter and decisive struggle.” 

Choosing their words carefully, Mr. Madden and 
his associates reminded that the law aims “to pro- 
tect all workers in their right to organize into 
unions of their own choice.” They said the Board 
directs itself to protection of that right against in- 
terference by employers. As a token of success in 
that endeavor, they pointed to organized labor fig- 
ures which show about 4,000,000 more have joined 
unions since the Supreme Court upheld the law. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—CALL TO CONGRESS—PLANS 
FOR "BALANCED ABUNDANCE —PEACE MOVES 
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Vhe Weak 


hint that it would be “worth while to be on 

hand” brought newspapermen crowding into 
the lobby of the Executive Offices early last 
week. Almost accustomed to “surprises,” they 
speculated lackadaisically with each other while 
awaiting President Roosevelt’s conference. 


Representatives of the European and Far 
Eastern press asked each other whether he 
would define such terms as “concerted action” 
and “quarantine” of aggressor nations, used in 
his Chicago speech. Newcomers on the Wash- 
ington scene suggested he might say something 
about Justice Hugo Black. Oldtimers guessed 
he would announce a special session of Congress 
in time for late afternoon editions to attract a 
larger radio audience for the evening broadcast. 
Soon they knew. 

After expressing his sorrow over the death of 
Theodore Marriner, the American diplomat as- 
sassinated in Syria, Mr. Roosevelt turned over 
a sheet of paper on his desk. 


“The only news,” he said half-humorously, 
“is that I have signed a proclamation which be- 


gins ‘Whereas public interests require that the 


Congress of the United States should be con- 
vened in extra session’ etc., etc... .” 

The President joined in the laughter. Ques- 
tions about the purposes of the call were turned 
aside, the answers to be left for the radio audi- 
ence. In jolly manner, Mr. Roosevelt also dis- 
missed questions about the New York mayoralty 
contest and Senatorial candidacies in Arkansas. 
Doors were opened again and while laughs still 
could be heard, the flash went on news wires: 

“Congress to reconvene Nov. 15!” 


It was rumored that 
REITERATES AIMS some Congressmen had 
urged a special session so 
OF NEW DEAL , ‘they could wind up their 
work in time to begin campaigning for reelec- 
tion early next summer. Opening his tenth 
“fireside chat,” as he sat before four micro- 
phones in the diplomatic reception room of the 
White House, the President said he wanted to 
enable Congress to avoid a session “extending 
through the summer.” 

The address reiterated his broad program but 
conveyed little new information. “The time to 
repair the roof is when the sun is shining,” Mr. 
Roosevelt declared with feeling; and went on to 
define his objective with another slogan—“bal- 
anced abundance.” 

Pausing now and then to let his words sink in, 
he climaxed with words apparently directed to 
those who fear any threat of war: 

“Remember that from 1913 to 1921, I per- 
sonally was fairly close to world events, and in 
that period, while I learned much of what to 
do, I also learned much of what NOT to do.” 
(Text of address on Page 4.) 

The scene, with radio technicians and pho- 


“FIRESIDE CHAT’ 


* tographers active, contrasted with the domestic ‘ 


atmosphere there ‘the night before. Then only 
members of the family were present for a din- 
ner honoring Mrs. Roosevelt on her 53rd birth- 
day. 

A cake with 21 candles decorated the table. 
On her wrist the First Lady wore a waterproof 
watch, modeled like that of the President’s. 
This was his gift, she explained, because she had 
ruined her other watch by wearing it in swim- 
ming. 


Matters of national and 
foreign policy kept Mr. 
TAXES ARE TOPICS te 

y 
OF CONFERENCES throughout the week that 
he had few such pleasant hours with his family 
either in Washington or at Hyde Park, where 
he arrived on Thursday. It was understood 
that two leaders of the House—Chairman 
O'Connor, of the Rules Committee, and Dough- 
ton, of the Ways and Means Committee, gave 
him assurances regarding the chances for action 
on the wages and hours and tax adjustment bills. 

An immediate goal set by Mr. Roosevelt isto 
break the deadlock in the Rules Committee on 
the wages and hours bill. Representative O’Con- 
nor felt this could be done, but suggested the 
House might take up farm legislation first. 

Indications that the tax bill would modify the 
undistributed surplus and “nuisance” levies were 
given by Representative Doughton. He “hoped” 
taxes would not be increased. 

Diplomatic formalities combined with the 
tense situations across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific to keep the President’s mind ever more 
on international matters. Arrangements for the 
conference of signatories to the Nine Power 
Pact and reports about the wounding of Ameri- 
can Navy men at Shanghai received first atten- 
tion. 

If the Brussels conference succeeds in settling 
the Sino-Japanese war by mediation, he inti- 
mated to friends, it may be followed by other 
steps in accord with his repeated affirmation 
that this oommntry' ‘actively engages in the search 
for peace.” 

To reporters actively engaged in the search 
for further Presidential discourse on the man- 
ner in which the search for peace would be 
conducted the President vouchsafed an indica- 
tion from his Hyde Park residence whither he 
had gone for an extended week-end. Of course, 
the President explained, attempts to predict the 
nation’s foreign policy, that is, attempts on the 
part of the press, is a matter of sheer guess- 
work. Of course, the President explained, he 
himself did not quite know the answer either. 
But—when directly asked whether one could 
infer from his “fireside chat” that the United 
States would aid in mediating the conflict be- 
tween China and Japan—Mr. Roosevelt, with 
just a faint twinkle in his eyes, said that was 
what he said. When it came to amplification— 
all other questions that even faintly touched 
on foreign affairs were parried with either the 


WAGES, HOURS, 


_usual uninformative reply or a suggestion to 


t questioners that they see officials of the State 


Department. 

Another opportunity to broadcast his philoso- 
phy occurred in connection with the interment in 
Arlington National Cemetery of the body of a 
Pole who fought on the Union side in the Civil 
War. The American people are determined, he 
said, “to uphold the ideal of human society 
which makes conscience superior to brute 
strength—the ideal which would substitute 
freedom for force in the Government of the 
world.” 

Incidentally, he had a radio announcer call 
the Polish Embassy to learn how to pronounce 
the name of General Wladimir B. Kryzanowski, 
the hero honored. The reply was “Chiz-a-nov- 
sky.” 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt had Fascist nations in 
mind when he mentioned “brute strength” could 
only be guessed. At any rate, he had talked the 
general situation over shortly before with Am- 
bassador William Phillips, preparatory to the 
latter’s return to his post in Rome. 


Later than afternoon Mr. Phillips came back, 
this time to join the President, Ambassador 
Fulvio Suvich, of Italy; and Vittorio Mussolini, 
the 21-year-old son of the dictator, at tea. The 
police guard around the White House was 
strengthened to keep away demonstrators. None 
showed up. 

No such precautions were taken at Hyde 
Park when T. D. Pattullo, premier of British 
Columbia, was entertained by the Chief Execu- 
tive at a “‘good neighbor” tea. They exchanged 
recollections of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent visit to 
Victoria, when the Premier was host at lunch- 
eon. 


Celebration of the 


founding of Pough- 


AT POUGHKEEPSIE keepsie provided the fes- 


tive high spot of the week for the President. 
Enjoying the merriment, he nevertheless in- 
jected a serious note in laying the cornerstone 
for a new post office. 


The people at the time the Constitution was 
being ratified, he said, “were talking about free- 
dom of religion and of the press, just as they are 
rightly doing it today.” 

Mention of that question just now aroused 
conjecture in Washington whether Mr. Roose- 
velt had in mind the dispute over Justice Black’s 
former affiliation with the Ku Klux Klan. He 
gave no inkling, having indicated that he pre- 
ferred not to discuss the Black question. 

An interesting coincidence came to light, 
meanwhile, with announcement that the Presi- 
dent’s annual dinner to the Chief Justice and 
the Supreme Court would be given on Jan. 20. 
That day last year marked the second inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt. The then Senator from 


BIT OF MERRIMENT 


Alabama, one of his strongest supporters, prob- - 


ably little dreamed that a year later he would be 
at the White House table as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 
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Daniel Bell, Acting Budget Di- 
rector, is causing an outcry that 
reaches back to Presidential ears 
by the quality of ax swinging 
that he is doing on estimates of 
what Government spenders think 
they will require next year. No 
similar chopping has been in- 
dulged since the economy wave 
of 1932. So far Mr. Roosevelt 
has refused to come to the aid 
of the sufferers. 


Inner warfare continues to flare 
up in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The story going the 
rounds is that TVA Chairman 
Morgan caused the latest conflict 
by a letter wich he wrote to the 
Federal Power Commission crit- 
icizing a study it made of mu- 
nicipal power distributing sys- 
tems. 
* 


Strategy is being devised by New 
Deal leaders to get around chair- 


men of key Congressional com- 
mittees who are Southern con- 
Servatives and are able to block 
action on the President’s poli- 
cies. Hardest inside thinking 
right now is on means to deal 
with under-cover opposition of 
influential and conservative 
Southern democrats. 


x * * 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Ada- 
ministrator, and Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, now are squared off as 
representatives of the conflict- 
ing schools of thought on deal- 
ing with the present lag in busi- 
ness. Mr. Hopkins advocates 
more spending, Secretary Mor- 
genthau Jess spending, as the way 
out. Mr. Roosevelt is ready to 
give Morgenthau his way. 


* 
Word trickling over the diplo- 


matic grape-vine has it that the 
British government hesitates to 


take any step that would upset 
the rule of Benito Mussolini in 
Spain on the ground that his re- 
gime’s collapse could only be fol- 
lowed by chaos in that country, 
with important repercussions 
elsewhere. 


x 


Nothing has yet been announced 
publicly but the policy of the 
Farm Security Administration, 
successor to the Resettlement 
Administration, will be to center 
its program for retiring sub- 
marginal farm land in the dust 
bowl of the Great Plains area. 
One project financed with funds 
appropriated at the last session 
of Congress already has been 
started in North Dakota. 


x * * 


The government’s 
praisers are going to revise 
downward their estimates of 
farm income for 1937 as a result 
of recent price declines. Instead 


income ap- 


\ 


of a farm income of $9,000,000,- 
000 as officially predicted they 
now are talking of $8,750,000,000. 


x * * 


Preparations are under way 
within the Business Advisory 
Council both to promote Presi- 
dential intercession to have the 
Labor Relations Board recog- 
nize rights which employers con- 
tend could be given them under 
the Wagner Act as it stands, and 
to press for amendments by Con- 
gress to “equalize” the law as be- 
tween employees’ and employers’ 
rights, 


x * 


Although no official statements 
have been issued regarding the 
matter, the personnel problem is 
becoming a matter of concern in 
a number of Government offices 
where wholesale resignations 
among higher-ups have left the 
administrative forces badly de- 
pleted. 


—Harris & Ewing 
CALENDAR CONSCIOUS 
Senator Sherman Minton who has been named 
chairman of the special Senate committee investi- 
gating lobbying activities, a position once occupied 
by Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black, gazes at 
his calendar to learn that November 15—the date set 
for the convening of the special session of Congress 
—is only a few weeks hence. 
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A Clash of Policies 
On Crop Control 


Mr. Roper’s criticism of subsidies. 
‘Balanced production’ vs. regimen- 
tation. Mr. Wallace’s plans. 


ABINET MEMBER HENRY WALLACE was up to 

4 his neck in plans to revive permanent farm con- 
trols. Word had come that President Roosevelt was 
prepared to call Congress to put those plans into 
effect. 


Just at this critical moment Cabinet Member 
Daniel Roper was busily engaged in writing a speech 
he intended to make to farmers of Gibson, N. C. 
These were some of the farmers Cabinet Member 
Wallace wanted the Government to help. 


A DEFERRED DELIVERY 


Wrote Cabinet Member Roper in his prepared ad- 
dress, later printed but destined not to be given 
orally: 


“Farmers by and large are more interested in 
equitable treatment than in subsidy. This attitude 
looks to stabilization that is not possible under a 
permanent system of artificial suport. Further- 
more, superimposed controls except under emer- 
gency conditions have a tendency to thwart the 
principles of democracy through a form of regimen- ; 
tation that we righteously condemn in other forms Pea 
of government. 


“The safe course for agriculture and the coun- ot, 
try is to widen the channels of distribution by re- 
moving trade barriers, followed by a study of world * 
market conditions as a basis for production plans 
more in line with foreign and domestic demand.” 

The shock of Cabinet Member Wallace at this 
comment of a fellow Cabinet member—in the midst 
of preparation for new farm controls—was immedi- 
ately apparent. 


MR. ROPER’S EXPLANATION 


Cabinet Member Roper, later, explaining to news- 
paper men why he chatted informally with the 
farmers instead of making his prepared address, 
observed that to him the program of his fellow 
Cabinet member was not regimentation but only a 
method of providing a balance in agriculture that 
would enable it eventually to operate without arti- 
ficial support. 


If this was evidence of official wire-crossing, so 
was it an example of the conflicting thought about 
the proper Government attitude toward agriculture. 

Cotton is a typical example. 


Opponents of crop control contend that if only 
the Government would step out of the way and let 
cotton farmers grow as much as they can and sell 
their cotton for what it would bring, all would be ge 
well. Government-induced scarcity, they contend, uy 
is wrecking the industry. 


MR. WALLACE’S EXPLANATION 


Yet Mr. Wallace now points out that the South me 
has just grown more cotton than it ever has grown 54 
before, except for one year, and the price has | 
broken through eight cents a pound to within 
shouting distance of the lowest in history. 

Even so customers are not rushing to buy the : 
huge amount of cotton the South has to sell. 


What to do? Let cotton farmers go on produc- 
ing unlimited quantities of cotton until they are 
starved out, thereby throwing large numbers of 
Southerners on the industrial labor market and nar- 
rowing demand for Northern goods? Slash tariffs 
so foreigners can sell more in American markets to 
get dollars to buy more cotton? Loan gold to for- 
eigners so that they can buy cotton, exchanging 
the loaned gold for cotton? Or try to devise gov- 
ernmental machinery that will permit the crop to 
find its normal outlet while giving growers a sub- 
sidy at least equivalent to the tariff on the things 
they buy and while seeking to gear production | 
somewhat in line with demand? : 


MODIFICATION OF PLANS 


These are listed by advocates of Government ac- 
tion as the possible courses for farmers and the 
Government. 

They contend that the starvation method was 
tried after 1929 and failed, the loan method was i 
tried before 1929 and resulted in a headache, and 
tariff slashing now is being tried on a modified basis 
without sensational results. 


Mr. Roosevelt has ordered Congress to come back 
November 15 to try more Government control along 
the lines being worked out by Cabinet Member Wal- 
lace. 
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Tomovvow 


{Continued From Page 1.) 


Existing Neutrality Law is dead 
for all practical purposes. Sen- 
ate isolationists will seek to write 
mandatory neutrality into law. 
White House will oppose and will 
win its point with strong pros- 
pect of law remaining as It is. 


Anti-lynching legislation: This 
is sure to be a trouble-maker in 
Senate where it is the order of 
business after farm legislation. 
Already passed House. Presi- 
dent will sign if it weathers Sen- 
ate, which it will do if it reaches 
a vote. 


The bloom already is off the 
President’s venture back into the 
current of world affairs. All talk 
of “sanctions” or of economic 
boycotts against aggressive na- 
tions is officially squelched, Em- 
phasis is on “search for peace” 
through reason, not through 
force, military or economic. The 
President was impressed with 
nationalistic reaction to his inter- 
nationalistic expressions. 


A new struggle is ahead be- 
tween budget balancers and 
spenders. Spenders are pressing 
White House with the argument 
that a too sudden check to gov- 
ernment spending of borrowed 
money is back of business slow- 
ing. Budget balancers counter 
with argument that an end had 
to come to spending of borrowed 
money and that business now is 
ready to take over where govern- 
ment left off. 


Mr. Roosevelt is holding to 
determination to keep business 
on its own—where actually it has 
been since August—by getting 
the Government’s budget into 
definite balance. Payroll taxes, 
added to other taxes, have served 
to bring a real balance to cash 


budget and from now on are ex- 


pected to result in net withdrawal 
of funds from the total of na- 
tion’s purchasing power. 


Crucial question is: Will bor- 
rowing and spending by industry 
and py individuals now take over 
where government is leaving off, 
to carry recovery forward, or will 
hesitation result in slower busi- 
ness, more unemployment, and ir- 
resistable pressure on government 
to try more pump-priming? Mr. 
Roosevelt is in the middle of that 
question. 


Upset in security markets is 
likely to be used more and more 
as an argument for easing of Fed- 
eral controls and regulations. Mr. 
Roosevelt, the chairman of the 
SEC and key officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve so far are unim- 
pressed of need of change. 


Pressure for modification is di- 
rected at the following: 
1, Easing of margin require- 


MR. PLANS FOR ANOTHER 


| +B 


A LOOK AHEAD 


More farm control. Wage and 
hour laws. Pressure on Con- 
gress for action. Budget 
problems, 


HERE is a political tradition that 
the second term of any Presi- 


dent is a period of frustration. It 
is then that Congress—-freed from 
binding White House ties—asserts 


its independence. 
Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that he 


ean break that tradition as he has 


broken others. 


The result is that Congress is 


- coming back to Washington on Nov. 


session 


In its first 
came off 


15 for a special session. 
the President 
second best. 

Yet the whir of machinery is as 
loud as ever in the White House bill 
factory as a testimonial to what Mr. 


| Roosevelt expects this time to ac- 
complish. 


This whir goes along with a pro- 


_ posed change of strategy, but with 
change in immediate Presiden- 


tial objectives. 


working men, 


There is to be some- 
thing for the farmers and something 
for business men and something for 
put up in packages 
that may ‘be hard for Congress to 


| resist. 


Plans call for the creation of an- 
other New Deal such: as that the 
first session of the 75th Congress 
failed to provide. 


A CHANGE IN STRATEGY 


of those plans by Congress 
| January, Mr. 


path. 


Before his first try for acceptance 
last 
Roosevelt convinced 
himself that he needed to remove 
Supreme Court opposition from his 
His February proposal for 
adding new Justices to sit alongside 


those who had reached the age of 


70 was the means to attain what he 
regarded as an essential end. 


Defeat was the fate of that pro- . 


posal. With defeat went a split in 


+ 


| agreeing, 


The United States Mews 


laws first and then attack, if neces- 
sary, to attain his ends. 


+ in another field—that of finances. 


But what is it that the President | 


is after, and is there any assurance 


that Congress will be more agreeable | 


in November than it was in August? 


THREE FAVORING FACTORS 


| 


Three developments, Mr. Roose- | 


velt feels, are playing into his hands 
in the effort to get what he wants 
out of the Senate and the House. 

Those developments are: 

1—A return of huge over-supplies 
and low prices in important farm 
products, with resulting pressure 
from agriculture for action. 

2.—A set-back in business with a 
renewed tendency toward increased 
unemployment, leading to the de- 
mand from labor that the Govern- 
ment “do something.” 

3.—A flare-up of trouble abroad, 
permitting dramatic White Hause 
moves to capture attention at home 
and abroad and to appeal to the 
strong urge for peace. 

Just as Congress was about to go 
home last August, a break in the 
price of cotton led to a sudden 
realization that there might be 
trouble ahead for farmers. At that 
time Southern Congressmen, who 
had opposed President Roosevelt in 
his court change demand, wanted 
the Government to protect the in- 
come of their constituents. Before 
the President demanded 


_ that the two Houses go on record as 


the ranks of his followers that was | 
_ Wide enough to cause his opponents | 
_ to predict that it never could be re- 


paired. The President was con- 
vinced otherwise. 


The Presidential conviction is 
based on an announced reversal of 
strategy. Plans call for an effort 
to induce Congress to enact a second 
New Deal], reserving any new attack 
on the courts for a time when they 
might upset this second New Deal. 


Instead of attacking first and then 


writing new laws, President Roose- 
velt intends this time to write new 


ments. Federal Reserve Board 
is studying but is not sympathetic 
to change now. 


2. Easing of SEC requirements 
on stock market purchases by 
corporation “insiders.” SEC of- 
ficials are mildly sympathetic but 
discount importance of “7 ad- 
justment. 


3. Tempering of tax rates on 
gains from sale of securities. 
Treasury favors little easing but 
does not agree that gains might 
be taxed each year on basis of 
accrued increment on an inven- 
tory basis, whether or not an 
actual sale is made. 


Official viewpoint on specula- 
tion is definitely antagonistic 
with strong sentiment for even 
more market controls. 
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favorable to the principles of a 
whole new control plan for agri- 
culture. 

Now that Congress is coming back 
its members are down on the dot- 
ted line. 

So the bill factory is busily en- 
gaged in grinding out a bill that 
will carry into law the principles 
that the Senate and the House have 
endorsed. This is a rush order, as 
the officials involved had been 
swamped with other problems. 

What they are going to ask is that 
Congress lay down general princi- 
ples and establish the standards to 
be followed, leaving details of new 
programs of control to be worked 


Ever since the first year of 
first administration President Roose- 
velt has promised the country that 
the Government’s budget of receipts 
and expenditures would be brought 
into balance. 

This balance can be attained 
either by increasing revenue or by 
reducing expenditures. 

A procession of Senators and Rep- 


+ 


his | 


The 
gram, 


proposed new farm  pro- 


control selected, is going to cost more | 


money. To raise this money AAA 


officials are suggesting a return of 


ties. Other officials suggest other 
sources of -revenue. 
more money is accepted. 

Higher yields from existing taxes 


—Harris & Ewing 


TAX TALK LEADS TO A “FERVENT HOPE” 
Representative Fred Vinson (left), and Representative Robert L. 
Doughton (right), Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, shown as they left the White House after a conference with 
the President on plans to submit a general tax revision program to 


the next regular session of Congress. 


It was Representative Dough- 


ton’s “fervent hope” that no additional or new taxes would be nec- 
essary next year. 


out by the Agricultural Adjustment | 
Administration for individual crops. | 


But already there are signs of a 
clash of viewpoint hetween some 
members of Congress and Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 


TWO POSSIBLE FARM PLANS 

Essentially, the differences on 
farm policy over which Congress will 
fight are these: 

Some important leaders in Con- 
gress, backed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, want the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee the income of 
producers of major crops by fixing 
prices on a sliding scale and then by 
supporting those prices by a strong 
system of compulsory control over 
marketing. AAA officials, headed by’ 
Secretary Wallace, want to let prices 
of export crops sink to any level 
necessary to maintain foreign mar- 
kets and then to supplement farm 
income with subsidies, in the mean- 
time trying to confine production 
control to the amount obtainable 
through present payments for soil 
conservation. 

President Roosevelt. is wavering 
between the two approaches. Two 
committees of Senators are in the 
field trying to find what farmers 
want. 

The one sure thing in the whole 
situation, both sides agree, is that 
the Federal Government is going 
back into the business of regulat- 
ing agriculture and of protecting 
the income of farmers by subsidies 
and by controls over marketing and 
production. The day of “rugged in- 
dividualism” among farmers is ac- 
cepted as ended. 

Mr. Roosevelt thus is prepared to 
chalk up one tally against frustra- 
tion. Farm control would be a ma- 
jor part of a second New Deal. 


WAGE AND HOUR CONTROL 

Much ‘the same results are being 
predicted for another portion of a 
second New Deal—wage and hour 
regulation. 

Before Congress went home in 
t, the Senate had passed a bill 
that would create a board empow- 
ered to establish standards of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of 
work in industry. The House Labor 
Committee approved this bill with 
minor modifications. But the House 
Rules Committee broke precedent by 
refusing to let the Representatives 
vote. There is agm®ement that a 
vote would have resulted in approval 
and enactment. 

Since that delay the country has 
discovered that recovery is tending 
to slow and that some definite set- 


backs have occurred during Septem- 


ber and October. 

Unemployment is stepping up a 
bit. There is spreading of work at 
some points and curtailment of re- 
lief is throwing large numbers of 
workers on the market. The conse- 
quence of this situation is that la- 
bor organizations and unorganized 
workers are showing more interest 
in the idea of labor standards sup- 
ported by the Government. 

A vote here will bring another 
Presidential tally against the idea of 
second-term frustration. 

But the toughest test is to come 


resentatives, including Representa- 
tive Doughton, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee; 
Senator Harrison, chairman of tne 
Senate Finance Committee, and 
Senator Barkley, Majority Leader of 
the Senate, are on record as be- 
lieving that higher taxes will not 
be required to bring about this bal- 
ance. 
But others wonder. 


| 


had been counted upon to bring the 
present budget into line. Now slow- 
ing business complicates that situ- 
ation and raises doubts. Slower 
business. could quickly bring de- 
mands for larger Government out- 
lays and for new ventures into pump 
priming in an effort to stimulate ac- 
tivity. 


At this point is the prospect of a | 


testing of the whole theory under- 


the proposed second New Deal. 
Each is based upon the idea that 

Government can be used to bolster 

the income of big population groups 


farmers, the industrial work- 
processing taxes on major commodi- | 


The need for 


ers, and the unemployed—by sy- 
phoning income to the points where 
it is needed from the points where 
it is concentrated. Until now, at 
least, Mr. Roosevelt has been frus- 
trated in attaining his objective in 
this field. 

Congress definitely shows signs of 
continued independence in its de- 
termination to spend and its deiter- 
mination not to provide taxes high 
enough to cover the cost of the 
spending. 


AS TO WORLD AFFAIRS 

When it comes to world affairs— 
the record shows—a somewhat sim- 
ilar type of independence is re- 
vealed. 

President Roosevelt has been frus- 
trated in his effort to bring the 
United States into the World Court, 


in his effort to negotiate a treaty | 


with Canada for development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway and in his 
effort to get a free hand in dealing 
with foreign affairs. 


Now, with the world skirting the 


edge of war, Mr. Roosevelt hopes to | 


sell Congress on the idea of letting 
the country’s neutrality law remain 
largely discretionary. A strong Sen- 
ate bloc is prepared to argue that 
Congressmen should write into law 
specific instructions which the Presi- 
dent would be obliged to follow in 
the event of hostilities abroad. Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that the influence 
of this country can be exercised to 
bring warring nations into peace 
conferences, without the use of eco- 
nomic or military force. 


OLD NRA IDEALS STILL ALIVE 
The President still regards the 
spread-the-work and the wage- 
raising policies of the first- 
term NRA as fundamental to con- 
tinued national prosperity. What 


NEW DEAL + 


+ lying both the first New Deal ani 
regardless of the method of | 


prominent economists think of this 
policy is to be discovered by read- 
ing their appraisa!s in the Question 
of the Week, page 7. 

But what Congress thinks will be 
written into law during the weeks 
just ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt is confident that he 
has done a selling job that will get 
from Congress the details of a sec- 
ond New Deal such as he wants and 
that this second New Deal will with- 
Stand assaults in the courts. Much 
of the whir going on in the bill fac- 
tories is directly attributable to the 
search for !egal phraseology that witl 
fit into the pattern of Federal power 
outlined by the Supreme Court 
when it upheld the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 


Congress, starting in November, 
will be asked to make up for lost 
time in accomplishing the objec- 
tives outlined by Mr. Roosevelt in 
January of this year. 


SPECIAL 
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OF 
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live months of continuous Congress 
Is sieht. 

Every day of Congressional action 
brings changes, 

Follow every Committee, 
every report and floor debate 
through the only Daily available. 

Read the paper your Congressman 
reads. 


Order the Capitol Daily now 
to be delivered to you starting 


November 15 to April 15 
$10 for 5 Months 
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Printcraft Building, Washington 


Aluminum is Lo ugh 


Fifty years ago, by 
means of the Hall 
process, the found- 
ers of this company made it possible to reduce 


his particular job. 


the price of aluminum from eight dollars to 


two dollars a pound. To their amazement, 
this comparatively low price did not attract 


buyers. The reason was that almost no one 


knew how or where to use the metal. 

Of necessity, those pioneers had to sell by 
showing how and where, not in terms of glit- 
tering generalities but in minute details of 


methods and procedures. 


for about seven cents. 


this company at the beginning. 


Our salesmen almost never say, “Give t usa | 
chance to quote.” They make no stereotyped . 
sales presentation whose routine is fixed with- .. 
out regard to the problem in hand. Aluminum, 
with its alloys, is important in the great family 
of metals because it does some things super- 
latively well. It saves weight; it resists corro- 
sion; it is a good conductor of heat and “ 


electricity. 


Manufacturing 
economies devel: 
oped during fifty 
years of research make it possible to sell virgin 

metal for twenty cents a pound. A piece of ~ 
aluminum the size of one pound of iron sells. 
Yet even at this low 
price the method of selling aluminum is much 
the same as that adopted bythe founders of 


be money ahead.” 


These qualities are well known. What the 
possible user does want to know is how-he can 
make aluminum deliver these acventnays on 


how; to distill from fifty years of experience 
the know-how which will accomplish that end. 
He sells by being able to say, with authority, 
“Tf you will use aluminum this way, you will 


Such advice encompasses the correct t choice : 


The aluminum. 
salesman’ s chief: 
concern is to show 


very large. 


Sequel: 


It Often Happens This Way 


For five years one of our salesmen called ona 
| certain manufacturer. No aluminum could be. 
« ised on his product. But it was a large factory, 
.with many kinds and types.of machines, some 


The salesman devoted his calls to two things: 
Developing an appreciation of how lightness 
might make machinery work better; and build- 
ing confidence in his own technical judgment. 

E Five years he called. No quotations, no 
apparent need for aluminum. 

The time came when the men in the plant 
ant “We have a machine. Many duplicates of 

Each '‘has:a long conveyor, made of big-links 
iz heavy metal. Each link has many holes which 
position the product in process. We’ve decided, 
the conveyor uses too much power. " 
weight causes expensive breakage of links. Can 
you .show us how to apply the lightness of — 
aluminum to solve this problem?” 

He did. That is why aluminum is 
bought, how it is sold. 


> 


Its very®®.. 


AMuminum is Sold 


of alloy in the most economical form, the latest 
fabricating procedures, the most success ‘\1 
finishes. Often it involves basically new desi: 
of parts, even of complete machines or 
structures. 

When problems of application are broader 
. than the accumulated experience of the indi- 
vidual salesman, he calls upon a large tech- 
‘nical staff organized to give just such help. 
Many users of aluminum value this helpful 
cooperation as highly as the intrinsic qualities 
of the metal itself. 


Butoccasionally the 
salesman has to 


NO. Sometin. 


judgment and experience will determine that 
a proposed application is not economical in 
aluminum. It is important to us that the good 
nage of aluminum be not jeopardized by ill- 
considered applications. Our salesmen, with 
no little pride, do develop the ability to recog: 
nize the proper time and place to say, “NO, 
vou will be money ahead by using some other 
material.” 
It has been his experience that a sincere NO 
usually creates a confidence which may later 
lead té.a sound and economical use. Then he 
will have his opportunity to say, “Yes, if you 
». will use ‘aluminum in this way you will be 
money ahead,” 


is 4 reason buy aluminum; 


every bill, ° 
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THE PRESIDENTS PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS IN ITS SPECIAL SESSION 


Fuli tert of President’s tenth 
“Fireside Chat” to the nation, de- 
livered Oct. 12), from Washington 
over networks of the National, 
Columbia and Mutual broadcast- 
ing systems. 


HIS afternoon I have issued a 
| proclamation calling a special 
session of the Congress to convene 
on Monday, Nov. 15, 1937. 

I do this in order to give to the 
Congress an opportunity to consider 
important legislation before the reg- 
ular session in January, and to en- 
able the Congress to avoid a lengthy 
session next year, extending through 
the summer. 

I know that many enemies of de- 
mocracy will say that it is bad for 
business, bad for the tranquility of 
the country, to have a special ses- 
sion—even one beginning only six 
weeks before the regular session. 
But I have never had sympathy with 
the point of view that a session of 
the Congress is an unfortunate in- 
trusion of what they call “politics” 
into our national affairs. Those who 
do not like democracy want to keep 
legislators at home. But the Con- 
gress is an essential instrument of 
democratic government; and demo- 
cratic government can never be con- 
sidered an intruder into the affairs 
of a democratic nation. ; 

I shall ask this special session to 
consider immediately certain im- 
portant legislation which my recent 
trip through the nation convinces 
me the American people immedi- 
ately need. This does not mean that 
other legislation, to which I am not 
referring tonight, is not an impor- 
tant part of our national well-being. 
But other legislation cana be more 
readily discussed at the regular ses- 
sion. 

Anyone charged with proposing or 
judging national policies should 
have first hand knowledge of the 
nation as a whole. 


That is why again this year I have 


taken trips to all parts of the coun- 
try. Last spring I visited the South- 
west. This summer I made several 
trips in the East. Now I am just 
back from a trip all the way across 
the continent, and later this autumn 
I hope to pay my annual visit to the 
Southeast. 


THINKING IN NATIONAL TERMS 

For a President especially it is a 
duty to think in national terms. 

He must think not only of this 
year but of future years when some- 
one else will be President. 

He must look beyond the average 
of the prosperity and well-being of 
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the country, for averages easily 
cover up danger spots of poverty and 
instability. 

He must not let the country be de- 
ceived by a merely temporary pros- 
perity which depends on wasteful 


exploitation of resources which can- 


not last. 

He must think not only of keep- 
ing us out of war today, but also of 
keeping us out of war in generations 
to come. 


“THE NATION TO SCHOOL” 


The kind of prosperity we want is | 


the sound and permanent kind 
which is not built up temporarily 


at the expense of any section or any | 


group. And the kind of peace we 


want is the sound and permanent | § 
kind, which is built on the coopera-  § 
tive search for peace by ali the na-_ g 


tions which want peace. 


The other day I was askeé to state 
my outstanding impression gained 
on this recent trip to the Pacific 
Coast and back. I said that it 
seemed to me to be the general un- 
derstanding on the part of the av- 
erage citizen of the broad objectives 
and policies which I have just out- 
lined. 


Five years of fierce discussion and 
debate—five ,years of :information 
through the radio and the moving 
picture—have taken the whole na- 
tion to school in the nation’s busi- 
ness. Even those who have most at- 
tacked our objectives have, by their 
very criticism, encouraged-the mass 
of our citizens to think about and 
understand the issues invoived, and 
understanding, to approve. 


Out of that procéss, we have 


learned to think as a nation. And 


out of that process we have learned | 
to feel ourselves a nation. As never | 


before in our history, each section 
of America says to every cther sec- 
tion, “Thy people shall pe my peo- 
ple.” 


SAYS “PEOPLE WERE CHECKED” 


For most of the country this has 


been a good year—better in dollars 
and cents than for many years—far 
better in the soundness of its pros- 
perity. And everywhere I went, I 
found particular optimism about the 
good effect on business which is ex- 
pected from the steady spending by 
farmers of the largest farm income 
in many years. 


But we have not yet done all that 
must be done to make this prosper- 
ity stable. The people of the United 
States were checked in their efforts 
to prevent future piling up of huge 
agricultural surpluses and the tumb- 
ling prices which inevitably follow 
them. They were checked in their 
efforts to secure reasonable mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours 
and the end of child labor. And 
because they were checked, many 
groups in many parts of the country 
still have less purchasing power and 

‘a lower standard of living than the 
nation as a whole can permanently 


allow. 


GOVERNMENT AS A HELPER 
Americans realize these facts. 

That is why they ask government 

not to stop governing simply be- 


— 


cause prosperity has come back a + the goods they make. 


long way. 

They do not look on government 
as an i-.terloper in their affairs. 
On the contrary, they regard it as 
the most effective form of or- 
ganized self-help. 

Sometimes I get bored sitting in 
Washington hearing certain people 
talk and talk about all that gov- 
ernment ought not do—people who 
got all they wanted from govern- 


When it is @ Washington. The engineer in charge 


their baby who has the measles, they | told me that almost half of the 


call it not “an economy of scarcity” | 


but “sound business judgment.” 

Of course, speaking seriously, what 
you and I want is such governmen- 
tal rules of the game that labor, 
agriculture and industry will pro- 
duce a balanced abundance without 
waste. 

We intend this winter to find a 
way to prevent four-and-a-half cent 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT VIEWS THE PROBLEM OF THE DAY 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT shown as he delivered. the tenth of 
his “Fireside Chats” in which he outlined his reasons for calling 
Congress into special session and weighed the problems facing 
America in its relation to the rest of the world. 
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ment back in the days when the 
financial institutions and the rail- 
roads were being bailed out in 1933, 
bailed out by the government. It 
is refreshing to go out through 
the country and feel the common 
wisdom that the time to repair the 
roof is when the sun is shining. 

They want the financial budget 
balanced, these American people. But 
they want the human budget bal- 
anced as well. They want to set upa 
national economy which belances it- 
self with as little government sub- 
sidy as possible, for they iealize that 
persistent subsidies ultimately bank- 
rupt their government. 

They are less concerned that every 
detail be immediately right than 
they are that direction be right. 
They know that just so long as we 
are traveling on the right road, it 
does not make much difference if 
occasionally we hit a “Thank you 
marm”. 


THE FARMERS’ PROGRAM 

The overwhelmjng majority of our 
citizens who live by agriculture are 
thinking very clearly how they want 
government to help them in con- 
nection with the production of 
crops. They want government help 
in two ways—first, in the control of 
surpluses, and, second, in the proper 
use of land. 

The other day a reporter told me 
he had never been able to under- 
stand why the government seeks to 
curtail crop production and, at the 
same time, to open up new irrigated 
acres. He was confusing two totally 
Separate objectives. 

Crop surplus control relates to the 
total amount of any major crop 
grown in the whole nation on all 
cultivated land, good or bad—con- 
trol by the cooperation of the crop 
growers and with the help of the 
government. Land use, however, on 
the other hand is a policy ef provid- 
ing each farmer with the best qual- 
ity and type of land we nave, or can 
make available, for his part in that 
total production. Adding good new 
land for diversified crops is offset by 
abandoning poor land now uneco- 
nomically farmed. 

The total amount of production 
largely determines the price of the 
crop, and, therefore, the difference 
between comfort and misery for the 
farmer. 

Let me give you an example: If 
we Americans were foolish enough to 
run every shoe factory 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, we would 
soon have more shoes than the na- 
tion could possibly buy—a surplus of 
Shoes that would have to be de- 
stroyed, or given away, or sold at 
prices far below the cost of produc- 
tion. That simple law of supply and 
demand equally affects the price of 
all our major crops. 

You and I have heard big manu- 
facturers talk about con!rcl of pro- 
duction by the farmer as an inde- 
fensible “economy of scarcity.” And 
yet these same manufacturers never 
hesitate to shut down their own 
huge plants,’ throw men out of 
work, and cut down the purchasing 
power of whole communities when- 
ever they think they must adjust 
their production to an oversupply of 


cotton, nine-cent corn and thirty- 
cent wheat—with all the disaster 
these prices mean for all of us—from 
ever coming back again. T: do that, 
the farmers themselves want.to co- 
operate to build an  ali-weather 
farm program so that in the long 
run prices will be more stable. They 
believe this can be done, and the 
national budget kept out of the red. 


And when we have found that way 
to protect the farmers’ prices from 
the effects of alternating crop sur- 
pluses and ‘crop scarcities, we shall 
also have found the way to protect 
the nation’s food supply from the 
effects of the same fluctuation. We 
ought always to have enough food 
at prices within the reach of the 
consuming public. For the consu- 
mers in the cities of America, we 
must find a way to help the farmers 
to store up in years of plenty enough 
to avoid hardship in the years of 
scarcity. 


THE “LAND USE” POLICY 

Our land use policy is a different 
thing. I have just visited much of 
the work that the national govern- 
ment is doing to stop soi erosion, 
to save our forests, to prevent floods, 
to produce electric power for more 
general use, and to give people a 
chance to move from poor land on to 
better land by irrigating thousands 
of acres that need only water to 
provide an opportunity to make a 
good living. 

I saw bare and burned hillsides 
where only a few years ago great 
forests were growing. They are now 
being planted to young trees, not 
only to stop erosion, but to provide 
a lumber supply for the future. 

I saw CCC boys and WPA work- 
ers building check-dams and small 
ponds and terraces to raise the 
water table and make it possible for 
farms and villages to remain in 
safety where they now are. I saw 
the harnessing of the turbulent 
Missouri, muddy with the top soil of 
many States. And I saw barges on 
new channels carrying produce and 
freight athwart the nation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM WEST 

Let me give you two simple illus- 
trations of why government projects 
of this type have a nativrna) impor- 
tance for the whole country. 

In the Boise Valley in Idaho I saw 
a district which had been recently 
irrigated to enormous fertility so 
that a family can now make a pretty 
good living from 40 acres of its land. 
Many of the families, who are mak- 
ing good in that valley today, moved 
there from a thousand miles away. 
They came from the dust strip that 
runs through the middle of the na- 
tion all the way from the Canadian 
border to Mexico—a strip which in- 
cludes large portions of ten States. 
That valley in western Idaho, there- 
fore, assumes at once a national im- 
portance as a second chance for 
willing farmers. And, year by year, 
we propose to add more valleys to 
take care of thousands of other fam- 
ilies who need the same kind of 
second chance in new green pas- 
tures. 

The other illustration was at the 
Grand Coulee Dam in the State of 


whole cost of that dam tw date had 
been spent for materials that were 
manufactured east of the Missis- 
sippi, giving employment and wages 
to thousands of industrial workers 
in the eastern third of the nation, 
two thousand miles away. 


All of this work needs a more : 
businesslike system of planning and | 
greater foresight than we use to- | 


day. 


last session of the Congress the cre- 
ation of seven planning regions, in 
which loca! people will originate and 
coordinate recommendations as to 
work of this kind to be done in their 
particular regions. The Congress 
will, of course, determine the proj- 
ects to be selected within the bud- 
get limits. 


“HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY” RULE 

To carry out any twentieth cen- 
tury program, we must give the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government 
twentieth century macninery to 
work with. I recognize (rat demo- 
cratic processes are necessarily and 
I think rightly slower than dicta- 
torial processes. But I refuse to be- 
lieve that democratic processes need 
be dangerously slow. 


For many years we nave all 
known that the Executive and Ad- 
ministrative departments are a hig- 
gledy-piggledy patchwork of dupli- 
cate responsibilities and overlapping 
powers. The reorganization of gov- 
ernment machinery which I pro- 
posed to the Congress last winter 
does not conflict with the principle 
of the democratic process, as some 
people say. It only makes that proc- 
ess work more efficiently. 

On my recent trip many people 
have talked to me about the mil- 
lions of men and women and chil- 
dren who still work at insufficient 


- wages and overlong hours. 


BIGGEST MARKET AT HOME 

American industry has searched 
the outside world to find new mar- 
kets—but it can create on its very 
doorstep the biggest and most per- 
manent market it has ever had. It 
needs the reduction of trade bar- 
riers to improve its foreign markets, 
but it should not overlook the chance 
to reduce the domestic trade bar- 
rier right here—right away—without 
waiting for any treaty. A few more 
dollars a week in wages. a better 
distribution of jobs with a shorter 
working day will almoss overnight 
make millions of our iowest-paid 
workers actual buyers of billions of 
dollars of industrial and farm prod- 
ducts. That increased volume of 
sales ought to lessen other cost of 
production so much that even a 
considerable increase in !:bor costs 
cam be absorbed without imposing 
higher prices on the consumer. 

I am a firm believer in fully ade- 
quate pay for all labor. But right 
now I am most greatly concerned in 
increasing the pay of the lowest- 
paid labor—those who are our most 
numerous consuming group but who 
today do not make enough to main- 
tain a decent standard of living or 
to buy the food, clothes and other 
articles necessary to keep our facto- 
ries and farms fully running. 


FAIR PLAY FOR ALL LABOR 

I think farsighted business men al- 
ready understand and agree with this 
policy. They agree also that no one 
section of the country can per- 
manently benefit itself, or the rest 
of the country, by maintaining 
standards of wages and hours far in- 
ferior to other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Most business men, big and little, 
know that their government neither 
wants to put them out of business 
nor to prevent them from earning 
a decent profit. In spite of the 
alarms of a few who seek to regain 
control of American life, most busi- 
ness men, big and little, know that 
their government is trying to make 
property more secure than ever be- 
fore by giving every family a real 
chance to have a property stake in 
the nation. 


WHAT HURTS BUSINESS? 
Whatever danger there may be to 
the property and profits of the 
many, if there be any danger, comes 
not from government’s attitude to- 
ward business but from restraints 
now imposed upon business by pri- 
vate monopolies and financial oli- 
garchies. The average business man 
knows that a high cost of living is a 
great deterrent to business and that 
business prosperity depends much 
upon a low price policy which en- 
courages the widest possible con- 
sumption. As one of the country’s 
leading economists recently said— 
“the continuance of business recov- 


That is why I recommended to the | 


+ ery in the United States depends far 


more upon business policies, business 
pricing policies, than it does on any- 
thing that may be done, or not done, 
in Washington.” 

Our competitive system is not al- 
together competitive. 
buys any large quantity of manu- 
factured goods knows this, whether 
it be the government or an indi- 
vidual buyer. We have anti-trust 
laws. to be sure, but they have not 
been adequate to check the growth 


they might have been adequate or- 
iginally, interpretation by the courts 
and the difficulties and delays of le- 
gal procedure have now definitely 
limited their effectiveness. 

We are already studying how to 
strengthen our anti-trust laws in or- 
der to end monopoly—-not to hurt 
but to free legitimate business of the 
nation. 

I have touched briefly on these im- 


mediate future. And I know that 
you will realize that to atiain it, leg- 
islation is necessary. 


THE WORLD AT LARGE 

As we plan today for the creation 
of ever higher standards of living 
for the people of the United States, 
we are aware that our plans may be 
most seriously affected by events in 
the world outside our borders. 

By a series of trade agreements, 
we have been attempting to recreate 
the trade of the world which plays 
sO important a part in our domestic 
prosperity; but we know that if the 


world: outside our borders falls into | 
' to do, I also learned much of what 
| not to do. 

Nor can we view with indifference | 
the destruction of civilized values | 


the chaos of war, world trade will be 
completely disrupted. 


throughout the world. We seek 


Anybody who | 


| original 
of many monopolies. Whether or not | 


We seek for them the continuance 
of world civilization in order that 
their-American civilization may con- 
tinue to be invigorated, heiped by the 
achievements of civilized men and 
women in the rest of the world. 


HOW TO EARN PEACE 

I want our great democracy to be 
wise enough to realize that aloofness 
from war is not promoted by un- 
awareness of war. In a world of mu- 
tual suspicions, peace must be af- 
firmatively reached for. It cannot 
just be wished for. It cannot just be 
waited for. 


We have now made known our 
willingness to attend a conference 
of the parties to the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922—the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, of which we are one of the 
signatories. The purpose 
of this conference will be to seek 
by agreement a solution of the pres- 
ent situation in China. In efforts 
to find that solutfon, it is our pur- 
pose to cooperate with the other sig- 
natories to this treaty including 
China and Japan. 

Such cooperation would be an ex- 
ample of one of the possivie paths to 
follow in our search for means to- 
ward peace throughout the whole 


| world. 
portant subjects, which, taken to- | 
gether, make a program for the im- 


The development of civilization 
and of human welfare is based on 
the acceptance by individuals of cer- 
tain fundamental decencies in their 
relations with each other, and equai- 
ly. The development of peace in the 
world is dependent similarly on the 
acceptance by nations of certain 
fundamental decencies in their re- 
lations with each other. 

Ultimately, I hope, each nation 
will accept the fact that violations of 
these rules of conduct are an in- 
jury to the well-being of all nations. 

Meanwhile, remember that from 
1913 to 1921, I personally was fairly 
close to world events, and in that 
period, while I learned much of what 


The common sense,’ the intelli- 
gence of America agree with my 


statement that “America hates war. 


peace, not only for our generation | America hopes for peace. Therefore, 


but also for the generation of our 
children. 


America actively engages in. the 


| search for peace.” 
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John L. Lewis, 


The Leader Who May Lead Labor 
Into the Larger Political Field 


see John L. Lewis in action is | 


O 
T to remember that he has known 
the rigors of the laborer’s life of 
which he speaks. 
timbre of the mines in his voice, 
negotiating and compromise have 
places in his strategy as well as 
militancy. 

In his 57 years, this son of a Welsh 
immigrant miner has gained many 
of his objectives in conference. It 
was in that spirit, he indicated at 
Atlantic City last week, that the 


Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion voted unanimously to invite th2 
American Federation of Labor to 
talk things over. 


“This states- 
manlike offer,” 


| 
| 


While there is a | 


— 

suunsemanions Aepuame wow onium Snares paren Ovrm® | om the links. His golf score, at | loans in 1917; and was by President | Disarmament delegation in 1932, he | ward to restful visits with his eight 
least, has been “average.” The | Roosevelt’s side at Versailles. Later | became its head with the change in | married children. Now there is taik 
Ambassador is another whose ac- | he held high office in the Treasury | Admunistrations. A good part ot | of his going back soon again be- 
quaintanceship with Mc Roose- | and State Departments. each year since has been spent at 


the Week 


for labor, and that the unions aim ¢ 


to get more than “a living wage” for 
their members. If that should re- 
quire union activity for party rea- 
lignments, then those cooperating 
with him do not believe he would 
hesitate. 


James D. Ross, 


Cheaper Power, Wider Distribution, 
The Aim of the Bonneville Chief 


HE Alaskan gold rush jured James 
D. Ross from teaching in his 
native Ontario and thereby began a 
chain of circumstances which re- 
sulted last week in his latest major 
responsibility, the appointment by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes to 
administer the Bonneville Dam proj- 

ect in Oregon. 
For tie youth- 


‘Norman H. Davis 


Conference Table and Golf Course, 
Workshop for “Ambassador” 


HE issues and personalities of 
restless Europe have become fa- 
familiar to Norman H. Davis through 
years at the conference table and 
on the golf course. 

With President Rooseveit ready io 
cooperate toward solution of the 
Sino-Japanese question at a confer- 
ence of signatories to the Nine 
Power Treaty, it was widely accepted 
last week that Mr. Davis would be 
one of his spokesmen. In fact, the 
poker-faced Tennesseean already 
had been studying the Far East 
problem for weeks as ene) getically 
as he long has applied himself to 
troubles across the Atlantic. 

Technically, Mr. Davis 1s Chair- 
man of the American d¢elegation 


velt ripened during war days. He 
advised the ‘Treasury on foreign 


Appointed by President Hoover as 
ranking Democratic member of the 


the related tasks On return to these 
Shores in May, Mr. Davis lovked for- 


cause the President wants new pos- 


sibilities for peacefu! solution of the - 


world’s problems explored. 


SUPER STREAMLINERS 


ee seven new super streamlined 


AMERICAN RADIATOR RESEARCH 
SPEEDS THE 


installation — increasing efficiency and 


4 Mr. Lewis said, ful Ross and nis | t0 the Disarmament Conference trains were sped on their way — six Rock safety. Yet this important development is but 
ome: “gives that or- | two companions at Geneva. Actually, that delegation Island Rockets and the Sante Fe’s new Super ois of Geewe Chet bi 
; ganization one did not “strike | MaS existed almost in name only P y ave come from the 


©™ more chance to it rich” in Alas- | these last few years and he is known Chief. Setting new standards of speed and American Radiator laboratories. 
participate in ka. Disappoint-.| 2S this country’s Ambassador-at- comfort, these streamliners ride the rails 
E*she forging: of | ed. he turned | Latee. ’ With 45 years of experience to guide their 


a modern labor 


soutovard and 


more surely, more safely because of 


hands, with the best resources and the finest 


movement.” workeé his way oaernes Ser: American Radiator research. manufacturing facilities at their command, 
The C. I. O. in prospecting Davis has 
organizer spoke camos until f rubbed elbows The air brake, heating and plumbing lines American Radiator has earned its leadership 
™ aS a student Seattle was ga With practical- on all of these trains—and on the Rockets, the in many fields because of its unceasing aggres- 
John L. Lewis and a fighter. reachea. A mi- ly every leader 


Since those early years he spent 
wandering about the country were 
ended by his marriage in 1907 to a 
school-teacher, he has mingled an 
enjoyment of political and economic 
Studies with furtherance of union- 
ism. The industrial union movement 
he now heads had its genesis in his 
struggle to make the United Mine 
Workers the power it is. 

At home of an evening, Mr. Lewis 
might impress a visitor wntamiliar 
with his background as a genial, 
moderately well-to-do contractor. 
With their grown daughter and son, 
he and Mrs. Lewis take pride in the 
colonial furnishings of the house 
and in the garden in old Alexandria. 
A more formal atmosphere prevails 
when prominent guests are around. 


At first an ally of the late Samuel 
Gompers in the A. F. of L, Mr. Lewis 
tried unsuccessfully to succeed him 
as president in 1921. Ho? originally 
was the chief supporter of William 
Green in that post. The split be- 
tween them came in 1925 when Mr. 
Lewis resigned the vice presidency 
of the Federation because he could 
not convert it to industrial unionism. 


Due to his relations with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the last campaign 
and increased C. I. O. participation 
in politics, Mr. Lewis has many po- 
litical leaders guessing about his fu- 
ture plans. He is making no prom- 
ises to the old parties. What he does 
say is that economics is politics, that 
the doctrines of “laissez faire” and 
“supply and demand” ars cutmoded 


| far beyond the State. 


nor position in 
the ne wly-or- 
ganized Seattle Municipal Light & 
Power System opened to him. He 


James D. Ross 


settled down. 


Step by step Mr. Ross moved up- 
ward until his own achievements 
with the system attracted attention 
He became 


superintendent and still aAolds that 


post. 


Improvement and enlargement of 
the plant brought it to Franklin D. 
Roosévelt’s notice when ne was Gov- 
ernor of New York. With produc- 
tion of cheap power in mind, he had 
Mr. Ross come east for a while to 
help him with problems of the New 
York Power Authority. They liked 
each other. 

President Roosevelt turned to Mr. 
Ross again two years ago to direct 
engineers in the power division of 
the- Public Works Administration. 
The almost benign manner in which 
the newcomer showed mastery of his 
subject won admiration within the 
Administration. His promotion to 
be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission followed. 


All the time, Mr. Ross kept his 
eyes on the West and particularly 
progress at the Bonneville Dam. He 
confided to friends a conviction that 
success with the Seattle municipal 
system could be duplicated in much 
of the Bonneville territory. It was 
taken for granted from the start 
that the opportunity to undertaké 
the task would be his. 


+ active in Euro- 
pean diplomacy 
today. He can 
understand 
their quirks and 
nuances when 
others might pe 
mystified. Op- 


Norman H. Davis 
timism long has been associated 


with his name. Thus it was news 
for him to say—in a time of war 
talk—that he could not see “any- 
thing very promising” in the trend 
abroad. 

A lean man of thinning white hair 
now at 59, Ambassador Davis has 
devoted to the nation since war days 
the talents by which he built a for- 
tune in Cuban sugar and bank- 
ing early in the century. Associates 
tell how he lets “urgent messages” 
about his personal business wait if 
official problems demand his atten- 
tion, though it means financial sac- 
rifice. 

They remark about his powers of 
concentration and an endurance 
which enables him to work until 
dawn on return from an official 
function. He wil! be back at it by 
breakfast time, in an emergency. 
Not all of his technique is so rigor- 
ous, however. Mr. Davis helped in- 
troduce “golf course diplomacy” in 
Europe. Many of his suggestions 
or counter-prcposals to Sir John 
Simon or Anthony Eden, in his 
dealings with the British, were made 


roading. 


air conditioning lines as well—are Arco Pure 
Wrought Copper Pipe and Fittings. Light in 
weight, corrosion-resistant, easy to handle, 
Arco Copper features the unusual Arco Cop- 
per-to-Copper connection. In the laboratory 
and in the field this connection has success- 
fully withstood pounding, strain, pressure, 
vibration, freezing and chemical action—has 
proved stronger than the pipe itself! That is 
why Arco Copper has been selected for these 
new super trains—to withstand the terrific 
strains and shocks of modern, high speed rail- 


In many other fields, the Arco Copper-to- 
Copper connection is creating opportunities 
for improvement. It has greatly increased 
the use of rustproof piping in plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning — simplifying 


siveness and pioneering spirit. In thermal 
and air conditioning laboratories here and 
abroad, new ways, better methods and prod- 
ucts are constantly being developed to bring 


better living comfort to all. 


These products and systems directly influ- 


ence the lives of cov 


“> 3 thousands. Hence, 


the greatest care mist be exercised not only 
in their development, but in their mass pro- 
duction. They must be right in every way. 
They must serve their purpose efficiently, 
dependably and economically — year after 


year. 


Success in these achievements is best illus- 
trated by the increasing number of products 
in homes and industry bearing the familiar 


name— 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


prvision or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street,,New York,.N.-¥. 


“*Strike!” yelled father. 
Mack leaped forthe clutch 
of his idling motor, but the 
fish leaped faster’... under 
the boat... up in the air... 
and crash, into the cockpit 
with us!" writes Sturtevant 
Erdmann of New York 
(above). 


“That tornado of thrash- 
ing tarpon all but wrecked 
the boat...split the engine 
housing...swept the wiring 
from the engine. 
And in the strug- 
gle the guide's 
flashlight went 


's THAT “EVEREADY” 


Foot 


/ 


If we only had a light,’ 
began Mack Mickle, the 
guide...and father remem- 
bered his flashlight. With- 
out those strong fresh 
‘Eveready’ batteries any- 
thing could have hap- 
pened. We owe the happy 
ending of thisadventure to 
the fact that they were 
‘Eveready’ batteries and 
fresh when father ae 


them, 


(Signed) 


BATTERIES 


“THE LAMP TEST ONLY MEANS f 
THE BATTERY 1S NOT, DEAD * v 


YET. tT CAN'T TELL" YOU 


See the 


CHEVROLET 


With new modern-mode styling— 
lighter, brighter interior colors— 
and richer appointments — inspiring | 


pride beyond the price 


“Disabledin the il — — 
dark, surrounded T E R E s F 
by other boatsthat The DATE-LINE 
mightram usanda Guarantees Freshness 
squall coming up! 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
30 East 42nd St., New York me i 


wre 


eo 


Fighting Fish Battles Three ee : 
m Seven Foot Cockpit 
| at Nightfall Off Florida Coast — wn NEW 1938 


DATE-LINE NECESSARY? I! wHerHer ,'T'S FRESH OR 
“YOU ALWAYS TEST BAT= gf AND ONLY FRESH 
TERIES WHEN YOU SELL || BATTERIES HAVE LONG 


LIFE AND DEPENDABILITY. 
THEM NT ? 
2 EmM,DO YOU THAT'S “EVEREADY” 
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“ANCED 
PROMISE Z 


Cartoonist Brown in the Charleston Daily Mail 


The Usual Fly in the Cream 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Cotton Crop Control 


2. ‘Teeth’ in Anti-Trust Laws 


— 


3. Disarming the Criminal 


OVERNMENT plans for cotton control in the 

face of an estimated crop of 17,573,000 bales, 
_Second largest on record, are criticized by 76 per 
“cent of commenting newspapers; are approved by 
24 per cent. 

Opposition sentiment makes much of the belief 
that acreage control has been a failure. It is con- 
tended that such control attempted by other coun- 
tries in various kinds of crops has neve: been suc- 
cessful. 


Advocacy of a processing tax, these critics say, 
fails to take account of the fact that such a tax 
is no less objectionable to the. .taxpsyers than a 
direct subsidy. 


Defenders of Administration policy emphasize the 
point that when the farmer gets his money in a 
free market and must spend it in a protected mar- 
ket, the Government must offer him a remedy. 


The Anti-Trust Laws 


OVERNMENT proposals that the anti-trust laws 
be strengthened to meet a situation in which 
identical bidding on Federal contracts is charged 
by the Administration, are approved by 76 per cent 
of commenting newspapers but to 24 per cent the 
situation to which objection is made has been cre- 


Cartoonist Eidermai in the Washington Post 
Asking For It 


ated by the New Deal itsclf, by its encouragement 
Oi codes. These editors argue that the laws are 
adeyuate as they are. 


It s felt by the majority that it is important that 
monoOMilistic practices be prevented and that if 


they canbe prevented by new legislation, such laws 
should be passed. 


The critics object to certain legislation which has 
been proposed as an aid to industries which have 
been in a declining position. The point is made 
that the fate of particular industries, for the most 
part, should be left to the play of economic forces. 


Registration of Firearms 


emma by Attorney General Cummings that all 

firearms be registered, as a means of checking 
crime, is approved by 64 per cent of the comment- 
ing press while the minority in the main agree that 
the proposal deserves Study, pointing out that such 
a law might prove too drastic to be enforced. 


Supporters of the plan argue that criminals alone 
have a reason to object to such registration and 
that law-abiding citizens Should not object to such 
measures as may be needed to control such crim- 
inals. The opposition in the main comes froin 
those interested in field sports and range shoot- 
ings, and is based mostly on the allegation that 
such registration laws would prove difficult to en- 
force equitably and universally. 


In the press discussion it is recalled by some edi- 
tors that the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 


estimated the nation’s crime bil] at fifteen billion 
dollars annually. 


+ 


RESIDENT KOOSEVELT’S'- “Fireside 

Chat” outlining the objectives he will place 
before the coming special session of Congress 
is appraised by the press as more impressive in 
its statements of foreign policy than in its con- 
sideration of domestic problems. 


Most editors agree that cooperation with other 
nations for the advancement of peace is more 
to be desired than warlike gestures, and that 
this more recent utterance creates a better im- 
pression than the belligerency of the Chicago 
speech. 


In the judgment of 69 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, the proposals dealing with tarm 
legislation, wages and hours, Government reor- 
ganization, T. V. A. plans, and anti-trust meas- 
ures are merely repetitions of old plans, vague 
in details, offering no reason for the calling of 
Congress in special session. 

Even the 31 per cent of the press that sees in 
his domestic policies a definite purpose to sta- 
bilize agriculture and industry recognizes that 
vigorous opposition is to be expected and pre- 
dicts that the special session may not afford 
adequate time in which to perfect the proposals. 


The Administration’s 
“economy of scarcity” is 
styled by the New York 
Times (Dem.) as “an 
economy of inefficiency.” The Times also warns 
against legislation which will “raise prices 
against consumers” and comments: 


WARNING AGAINST 
HIGHER PRICES TO 
THE CONSUMERS 


“It is through the mechanism of the price sys- 
tem and the open market that we are most likely 
to achieve that ‘balanced abundance without 
waste’ that is the President’s objective.” 


“The assumption that Congress can get 
through with the work laid out for it in some 
thirty working days,” according to the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “has to be made by those who 
are certain that Congress is readier to accept the 
President’s leadership in all matters than it was 
at the recent session. ... The President seems 
to believe that he can win in a few weeks what 


THE FIRESIDE CHAT: HOW EDITORS APPRAISE IT 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Wings Over Washington! 


he failed to win between January and August.” 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.). 


says: “The danger of increase in the cost of 
living due to artificial scarcity and to boosting 
of labor costs is recognized by the President 
himself. He is confident that the new form of 
crop control proposed can avoid the dangers of 
the old. He faces a Congress no longer in the 
mood to give instant assent to all the ‘musts’ 
presented by the White House.” 


“The wages and hours 
scheme,” declares’ the 
IS CLASSED AS Baltimore Sun -(Dem.), 
“EXPERIMENTAL” “needs to be regarded as 
a purely experimental venture to be surrounded 
with safeguards and recapture provisions that 
will prevent its operating to the disadvantage 
of the very persons whom it is intended to fa- 
vor. 

“The chief danger of the legislative situation 


WAGE HOUR PLAN 


lies, perhaps, in the fact that the President is 
disposed to push ahead solely on the theory that 
popularity is the only test by which legislation 
ought to be measured. Congress will need to be 
very skeptical about accepting any such the- 
ory.” 

“There was no mention,” criticizes the Roan- 
oke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), “of the fact that 
the sale value of the securities of American rail- 
roads and industries has declined by some eigh- 
teen billion dollars in recent months, and that 
reduced earnings and increased taxes will force 
many of these companies to defer plans for ex- 
tension and to reduce their working forces.” 


“Of the entire speech,” 
says the Cleveland News 
(Rep.) “only two pas- 
THE PEACE APPEAL sages will attract the in- 
stantaneous approval of every American. One 
is about his land conservation program (as dis- 
tinct from his power plant building); the other, 
his repeated declaration that America hates and 
does not want war. We’re with him there.” 

“The President thinks,” remarks the Char- 
lotte News (Dem.), “that the increased volume 
of sales due to higher minimum wages ought to 
lessen other costs of production. But will they? 
They seldom have. And if again they don't, 
will it be necessary to bolster Federal regula- 
tion of wages with Federal regulation of 
prices?” 


THE HIGHLIGHTS: 
CONSERVATION AND 


“No particular reason,” suggests the Newark 
Evening News (Ind), “is given for the sum- 
moning of an extra session at this time, other 
than a desire to afford the Congress a chance 
to consider certain legislation in advance of the 
regular session, and thus avoid sitting through 
the summer of 1938.” 


“It will carry conviction,” asserts the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “with those al- 
ready convinced. Others will wonder whether 
the continued restatement of general objectives 
does not demand some more frequent discussion 
of the detailed practical methods by which they 
are to befachieved; but such skeptics have at 
least learned by this time not to expect that 
from the President.” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. away. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 


and shot in the back as they were going 
Shame of it all!” 

Why not add that little matter of in- 
dependent miners being shot down in 
treachery by Lewis’ men? Tit for tat. 
Don’t let the kettle call the pot black. 


Justice. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
x 


our country. We don’t see how people 
generally would have confidence in the 
It is hoped he will resign. 

M. A. BLACKWELL. 


wished to “liberalize” our highest tri- 
bunal should have made such an ap- 
pointment. But perhaps because of it 
some of the people who have had the 
wool over their eyes concerning previous 
acts cf our Chief Executive wiil come 


letters must be signed and address 
given. 


Favors the Hull Policies 

Sir:—Nothing that has appeared in the 
United States News shouid strike more 
responsive chords than its elaboration 
in the editorial captioned “Economic 
Sanity” of the Cordell Hull doctrines for 
international cooperation to promote the 
economic welfare of all nations and all 
peoples. 

Having long been opposed to the 
tariffs that have driven nations to iso- 
lated nationalism ‘with resulting drifts 
to armaments in desperation), it is ex- 
tremely heartening to note the emphasis 
you place on the Hull policies to promote 
international cooperation and _ world 
trade. ... 

There is no enlightened selfishness in 
tariff advocates who ignore facts and 
think any one nation can get tariff re- 
turns and not drive others to retalia- 
tion—and tariff retaliations explain 
much of the world turmoil. 

Tyler, Tex. F. G. SWANSON. 
x 


The Bumper Cotton Crop 

Sir:—In the article, “Credit of Crop 
Control,” in your issue of Sept. 27 it is 
pointed out that a bumper crop, while 
reducing prices, has the effect of in- 
creasing the total receipts of the farmer 
Well, now let’s see. One bale of cotton 
at 10 cents a pound brings $50, but pick- 
ing and hauling takes $10, leaving $40. 
Two bales at 5 cents a pound bring $50. 
too, but it takes twice $10 to make ready 
for the market. So it leaves only $30. 
Now can you show me the total increase 
for the farmer? SEQUIN FOX. 
King, Tex. 

x * 


South Chicago—and Herrin 

Sir:—In J. E. M.’s letter, “Hullabloo 
Over Nothing” (Sept. 27 Yeas and Nays) 
he charges all the depression to the 
manufacturers and the Chambers of 
Commerce, And he adds, “to say noth- 
ing of being the direct cause of having 
our citizens shot down in cold blood 


No, I’m not a miner or a manufac- 
turer. Just one of the great number of 
Americans called upon to “pay the bill.” 
Erie, Pa. R. E. WASHBURN. 

* * 


Surprise for Alabama 

Sir:—Being well acquainted in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for many years—more 
with lawyers than with others as I have 
had a son an attorney there—I am sure 
the appointment of Hugo Black to mem- 
bership on the Supreme Court was a 
great surprise to the Alabama bar. It 
was evidently without investigation of 
his legal fitness, but for the purpose of 
modifying that great Court to meet the 
idea of the President that it should con- 
form to his views. ... 

The President’s ideas of democracy 
seem far from those to which I have 
adhered for more than a half century. 
If John Lewis could now become a Sena- 
tor and secure a law certificate by mail, 
he might be the next member of that 
Court. W. H. RUCKER. 
Itta Bena, Miss. 

x * * 


Who Is “‘Degrading” the Court? 
Sir:—You heretofore have criticized 
the President for criticizing the opinions 
of the Supreme Court. Now you make 
a vicious attack upon a member of that 
Court. This tends to degrade the Court 
in the minds of the American people. 
Paxton, I]. Cc. C. 
x * * 


“Mr. Black Pleads Guilty’’ 

Sir:—Your recent editorial, “Mr, Black 
Pleads Guilty,’ should bring ten thou- 
sand new subscribers to your most valu- 
able publication. We hope you will keep 
this up. Our highest Court is no place 
for any person who has been or is now 
connected in any way with the Ku Klux 
Klan. For Mr. Black to remain on the 
bench would be encouraging § other 
younger men in those sections of our 
country where lawlessness is most prac- 
ticed to follow the same procedure. To 
defeat Mr. Black will do much to do 
away with lawlessness in those parts of 


Standing on His Record 

Sir:—Your stupid attacks on President 
Roosevelt, Justice ‘Black and anything 
and éverything connected with the New 
Deal make me realize that the stupid 
press will not and cannot learn any- 
thing. 

The appointment of Hugo L. Black 
has hurt the President not one iota. 
His record speaks for itself, and is cer- 
tainly not that of a Klansman.... If 
the President had appointed a Southern 
reactionary, past or present member- 
ship in the Klan would have made no 
difference whatsoever to present critics. 
Just let a man be for the people and 
someone has to try and shake their 
confidence in him. LESTER HAUETER. 
Orrville, Ohio. 

x 


Favors Impeachment 

Sir:—Hugo L. Black's standing and 
influence are not what the American 
people have a right to demand from 
judges of our highest court... . But his 
removal from the bench is not enough. 
The source of contamination must be 
removed. Impeachment of Franklin 
Roosevelt is the proper procedure. 
Meservey, Ia. LAWRENCE RINGER. 

x * 


Are Klansmen “‘Liberals’’? 

Sir:—It was all right for the Klan to 
help elect Hoover and his tribe, but 
when a liberal like Black takes the 
bench, the fact that he at one time was 
a Klansman is dug up against him, sim- 
ply because you cannot find anything 
else wrong with him. 

Boulder, Colo. FRITZ L. HOFFMAN. 
* 


Questions “Liberalizing’’ Method 
Sir:—The appointment of Hugo L. 
Black to the Supreme Court of the 
United States is a tragedy. His appoint- 
ment was slickly railroaded through the 
Senate, for had the public known what 
it does today, Senators would have been 
deluged with telegrams and letters de- 
manding that they vote against con- 
firming his nomination. It is most re- 
grettable that our President who so 


to realize what one-man government 
might mean. 
MRS. JOHN A. KREMSER. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
x * * 


A Boomerang Appointment 


Sir:—You are doing more, through 
your powerful editorials, to save Amer- 
ica than any one man. Your fight for 
the integrity of our Supreme Court 
through your forceful and convincing 
editorials did mugh to mold public opin- 
ion which resulted in blocking the mad 
schemes of the White House. 

Gov. Al Smith, in the days when they 
were chummy, greeted FDR as “Old 
Potato.” The narrow, malicious attitude 
of the President in appointing the no- 
toriously unfit Hugo Black to the Su- 
preme Court bench to spite those Sena- 
tors who opposed him shows him to be 
a very “small potato.” 

THOMAS SWANSON. 
Ft. Lauderdale. Fla. 
x* * * 


A Pastor’s Appreciation 
Sir:—I would as soon try to get along 
without my daily bread as to give up 
contact with your most helpful and in- 
formative publication. You deserve a 

full million subscribers. 

Warsaw, Ky. FELIX K. STRUVE. 
Pastor, M. E. Church, South. 

x * 


When the Duke Comes to America 

Sir:—Word comes over the radio that 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor are 
coming to the United States and that 
our Officials are in a stew to know how 
to receive them. The opportunity will, 
of course, afford a chance for flunkeyism. 
but the hope is for good sense. 

In the United States, there is supposed 
to be no nobility other than the nobility 
of exalted noble conduct, and no royalty 
but that of high and able achievement. 
Our officials should therefore treat these 
people the same as they would eminent 
and distinguished citizens of the United 
States who have proved their worth and 
whom our people delight to honor 
Jacksonville. Fla. H. B. SHAW 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Features Syndicate 


When the Cows Come Home 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Rail Passenger Rates 


2. Justice Black's Eligibility 


3. National Housing Program 


ESIRE of Eastern railroads to increase their basic 
fare rates from 2 cents to 2% cents a mile is 
supported by 45 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. The chief argument advanced is that the 
roads face increased cost of operation. 

Critics declare that higher rates will not produce 
greater revenues but instead will drive customers 
to competing and cheaper forms of travel, particu- 
larly the bus. 

The suggestion is also made that the roads are 


asking for a horizontal freight rate increase and 


that increased passenger revenue would not be nec- 
essary if these higher freight rates are alowed. 


Editors supporting the request of the railroads 
argue in turn that an increase in passenger rates 
is justified even more than an increase in freight 
rates; that the improved modern services offered 
by the lines deserve a return that would at least 
offset the cost; that increased outlays for wages, 
for safety and for traveler comfort justify the roads 
in asking higher schedules. 


Justice Black's Future 


EFUSAL of the Supreme Court to rule on the ob- 
jections to the seating of Justice Black is as- 
sumed by 53 per cent of commehting newspapers to 
have removed all possibility of contesting the ap- 
pointment. Petitions which were before the court 
raised the questions as to whether a vacancy was 
created when Justice Van Devanter retired, and as 
to whether the Black vote in the Senate in favor 
of the judicial retirement bill made him ineligible 
for the post that was created. The Covrt decided 
that the petitioners had no direct interest in the 
matter. 


The judgment of 47 per cent of the commenta- 


Cartoonist Mergen in the Miami Daily News 
Another Series Coming 


tors, however, is that should a litigant appear, able 
to demonstrate an interest in the matter, the court 
would perforce be compelled to reopen the matter 
and rule on the eligibility of the new justice. 


The Shortage in Housing 


HE housing shortage, about half a million fam- 
ily units, has failed, according to news state- 
ments, to increase the amount of building, although 
the Federal Government offers to cooperate with 
local authorities. This condition is blamed by 72 
per cent of commenting newspapers on the high 
cost of labor and materials. Duty of local au- 
thorities to force the construction of new homes 
through local legislation is urged by 28 per cent 
of the press. 

It is pointed out that 18 States are unable to take 
advantage of the Federal offer because they lack 
the needed State laws to undertake such work. 

In favor of the official development of housing 
projects it is argued that construction, in addition 
to taking care of family needs, is probably the priine 
motor in energizing industrial recovery. 

Nearly all the editors taking this view argue that 
building construction, especially residential, always 
has led all other industries in the revival of trade 
after a depression. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Prof. Irving Fisher, 


Of New Haven, Connecticut, 
Political Economist and Author 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

HILE I agree with much else in 

the President’s radi> address ] 
am more than skeptical about the 
possibility of raising wages above 
present levels without raising prices 
to consumers or 
creasing unemployment. 


The increase of volume which the : 
President expects might uot mate- | 


answers: 


rialize and, if it did, it might not 
reduce the other costs sufficiently 
to make the experimen: succeed. 
To attain success would seem to me 
almost as difficult as for the pro- 
verbial shopkeeper to succeed who 
paid his customers to buy goods of 
him. 

The only approaci: to success. 
of which I have ever hearc, is where 
the increased wages resulted in in- 
creased productivity per worker be- 
cause of increased good wi!) as well 
as improved health and productive 
power. But such cases aie of the 
Sweatshop variety and can scarcely 


Question 


+ be expected to apply to any large + 
_ section of employed labo: today. 


even without in- | 


Hourly rates of pay tcelay are, 1 
believe, considerably out »f line with 
pre-depression rates and tne Presi- 


| dent’s proposal would put them still 


further out of line. This would 


seem more likely tc produce unem- 


ployment than to increase purchas- 
ing power. 


Dr. Howard Preston, 


University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., 


(By Telegraph) 
AGREE that America can enlarge 
domestic consumption if the 


_ power to consume is placed in the 


hands of those who desire to con- 
sume. Relatively minor increases :n 
consumption by the mass of low in- 
come receivers would create a de- 


- mand for goods in excess of our pro- 
duction in peak years. 


I do not agree that this calls for a 
shortening of the hours of labor in 
industry generally under present 
conditions. 

The way to increase wealth and 


the Week 


HOW CAN DOMESTIC MARKETS BE AIDED — 
: WITHOUT HIGHER PRICES TO CONSUMERS? 


is PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT right in his 
contention that American domestic markets 
can be enlarged by a better distribution of jobs, 
with shorter working days, without, at the same 


time, causing higher prices to 
Is the President justified i 


there is an increased volume of domestic sales 
available which will lessen other costs of pro- 
duction so much that more labor can be absorbed 


without imposing higher prices? 

These assertions, set forth in Mr. Roosevelt's 
‘Fireside Chat” of Oct. 12, constitute “The 
Question of the Week.” To present a sym- 
posium of informed opinion on this subject, The 
United States News telegraphed a number of 
eminent economists, asking whether they agreed 
or disagreed with these views. The answers 
submitted are presented herewith. 


the consumer? 
n his belief that 


improve living standards is to in- 
crease production. Authoritative 


study, such as that of the Brookings | 


Institution, indicate that if we ma- 
terlally shorten the work-week pro- 
duction will be curtailed and the 
standard of living lowered. 

Our objective should be to increase 
the volume of goods and services 
available for consumption and at the 
same time achieve greater equality 
in the distribution of income. 

Expansion in volume of produc- 
tion will reduce unit costs in most 
manufacturing industries sufficiently 
to absorb additional labor cosvs 
without raising prices of product if 
the process takes place gradually. 


» (and, therefore), prices may well 
rise. 


Can anything be said for the 
President’s proposals? It is hoped 
that the rise of the wage bill will 
increase the demand for goods, thus 
reducing fixed costs per unit of out- 
put. 
assume that the result of these poli- 
cies will be a higher wage bill and 
not a curtailment of output in re- 
sponse to the fear of higher costs. 


A rise in the demand for goods 
then follows on the assumption that 
the wage earners spend more than 
those entrepreneurs, stockholders, 
etc., at whose expense they obtain 
purchasing power, would have spent 
or, better still, on the assumption 
that the additional purchasing 


+ 
‘Dr. Seymour Harris, 


Associate Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S propo- 
sals for a reduction of hours, 
more jobs and an increase of wages, 
may well have injurious effect. | 
Working hours are now at their op- | 
timum or, we may assume, entre- | 


preneurs would voluntarily change | 
them; and the wider distribution of | 
| Jobs involves the hiring of less ef- | 
ficient workers. For these reasons | 
and also because higher wages are 
called for, costs per unit of output 


It is necessary, of course, to. 


1B. C. Forbes, 


Of New York City, 
Economist and Author, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


NDUSTRY has been steadily in- | 


stituting a shorter work week and, 
given reasonable freedom to func- 
tion, will continue to do so. 


Arbitrary governmental action 


would prove more harmful than | 


helpful. 
Higher wage costs would jJeopard- 


ize much of our foreign trade. Ris- | 


ing cost of living, especially in foods, 


resulting from New Deal’s “philoso- | 


phy of scarcity” is already arousing 
consumers. To impose present wage 
rates for shorter work day would 
aggravate matters. 

Washington could best encour- 
age revival of confidence in busi- 


+ ness, industry and investments by 
announcing a long breathing spell 
from fresh _ interference—the 
longer the better. 


power is obtained through the crea- 
tion of new monetary resources for 
the infusion of activity into exist- 
ing supplies. 

It is not, however, likely that new 
monetary resources will be put at 
the disposal of wage earners unless 


(Continued on Page 13.] 


“Flash! 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 


Low finance and insurance 
cost—Your car is protected 
by a policy in General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp’n, 
a member of the General 
Motors family — Payments 
to suit your purse—A com- 
plete General Motors service 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. 


The new 


Operated by 


woe 


\ 
‘Buick carries the 
banner 


Under the new beauty of Buick, 
modern engineering makes 
history, co-starring the DYNA- 
FLASH ENGINE and TORQUE- 
FREE SPRINGING 


HAT HAPPENS inside the 


» 
wet 


The spark that leaps through that 
compact storm-center sets off a 
flashing cyclone of power, explod- 
ing with tornadic force! 


reduced. 
x * 

Sitting in the driver’s seat you 
become aware of power that is 


* livelier and more brilliant be- 


YOU THE 
THE WORLD 


The car will not over-steer or 
under-steer— skidding, even 
on icy highways, is blessedly 


Rear tires no longer scuff half 
their life away through power- 
wasting wheel-slip. 


1938 Buick engine happens 
nowhere else in the world. 


That is not advertising language, 
it is cold-steel engineering fact. 


Speeding through the raceways of 
the intake manifold, the fuel mix- 
ture vapor hurricanes into the cyl- 
inders at speeds around 250 miles 
an hour. 


As it sweeps past streamline valve 
contours, a scientifically designed 
Turbulator, built into the piston 
face, flings it into airswirls of ter- 
rific turbulence. 


cause *gasoline is giving up more 
performance than it ever gave up 
to motorists before! 
* * * 

To MATCH this incomparable 
stride, Buick engineers now give 
you a kind of springing you will 
likewise find on no other car in 
the world. 


Poised on jarless coils of easy- 
flexing steel, Buick floats free of 
bobble, jar, chatter, jou nce. 


Through winter and summer, 


without need of grease and | 


without ‘‘seize’’ from rust, dirt, 
water or ice, springs keep their 
gentle, even cushioning for the 
life of the car. 


* * 


Yes, IT Is a great story, the story 
of these twin engineering ‘i- 
umphs in the 1938 Buick. 


So great a story that it obscures 
half a score of other 


ONDISPLAY 
OCTOBER 16" 


at BUICK Showrooms 


advances, themselves 
enough to make any 
car a wonderful buy. 


We invite you to Icarn 
more about them this 
week at any Buick 
showroom. 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 
IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


‘ 


SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


America’s most famous mimic and 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller 
Center Roof with a new series of her 
brilliant and amusing character 
sketches... Other features of the 
Autumn Season include: DARIO and 
DIANE, superb dance duo... 
“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor- 
ist, who deflates in comic vein our 
best ‘stuffed shirts’... Dance music 
by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 
and EDDIE LE BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, 
except Sundays... Call Circle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


READY TO BRING. 
YOU RELIEF 
IN MINUTES 


Tue REASON 
BAYER ASPIRIN WORKS SO FAST 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet into a tum- 
bler of water. 

By the time it hits the bottom of the 
glass it is disintegrating. 

This speed of disintegration enables 
genuine BAYER Aspirin tablets to start 
‘taking held’ of headache and simi- 
lar pain « few minutes after taking. 


you can pay as high as you 
want for remedies claimed to 
relieve the pain of Headache, 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
etc. But the medicine so many 
doctors generally approve — the 
one used by thousands of families 
daily — is Deser Aspirin — 15¢ a 
dozen tablets — about 1¢ apiece. 

Simply take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
tablets with a half glass of water. 
Repeat, if necessary, according to 
directions. 

Usually this will ease such pain 
in a remarkably short time. ; 

For quick relief from such pain 
which exhausts you and keeps 
you awake at night — ask for 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


| 


CS 


| 
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TABLETS 
Virtually l cent a tablet 
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How Census Of Jobless 
Will Be Conducted 


How is the Government to conduct the census of 
the unemployed? 


President Roosevelt directed that the unemploy- 
ment census shall be made by the Post Office De- 
partment, which will deliver 31,000,000 registration 
cards by regular mail carriers to American homes 
on Nov. 16 and 17. Employed persons will not need 
to answer the questions. The unemployed will be 
asked to fill out these cards promptly and to re- 
turn them to Washington through the regular pos- 

ilities. 

ey cards will carry a brief message from the 
President, over a facsimile of his signature, asking 
every unemployed person in the United States to 
register on the cards. It is probable that the cards 
will be printed in foreign languages as well as in 
English in order to make them understandable in 
metropolitan sections where foreigners predomi- 
nate. The census is expected to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000, which includes the cost of an 
emergency personnel at Washington to handle the 
millions of cards as they flow back from the reg- 
istrants. 


Early Navy Archives Now, 
Available to Students 


Ea" any person or profession get Government co- 
operation in researches as to embargoes, neu- 
tral and armed shipping and allied subjects? 


For the first time in history, under recent author- 
ity of Congress, the early manuscript records in 
the archives of the Navy Department, supplemented 
from many other sources, are being printed by the 
Government at cost, for use of students, for refer- 
ence work in libraries and for the public generally. 
The first series is devoted to “The Quasi-War with 
France—Naval Operations, 1798-1801.” There are 
to be seven volumes in this series and four are 
ready for sale at $3.50 a copy. There are no copies 
for free distribution. The documents are arranged 
chronologically and texts are identical with the 
originals even to reproduction of spelling, punctua- 
tion and abbreviations as they appear in the orig- 
inals. Requests for information should be addressed 
to “The Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.” 


Rules For Use of Radio 
By Aircraft Operators 


S Government permission necessary for radio 
equipment on all aircraft? 


Yes, the Government requires licenses for ali sky- 
line services. The Federal Communications Act of 
1934 stipulates that licenses must be obtainea both 
for the station and for the person who is to operate 
it on aircraft. The applications for licenses and 
the rules and regulations, should be made to the 
Federal Communications Commission or to any of 
its field agencies in the States. If the Service is 
proposed by a corporation or partnership, the appli- 
cation must be accompanied by the articles of in- 
corporation. The licenses are separate and distinct 
from any documents required by the Deparcment of 
Commerce respecting the aircraft. 

Tne frequencies normally assigned to itinerant 
aircraft are 3195, 3120 and 6210 kilocycles, day only, 
and should be specified in the applicat:on. 

The Communications Commission has no rule or 
regulation specifying the make or type of radio 
station equipment but it requires certain standards 
and any equipment which from its description ap- 
pears capable of meeting those standards usually is 
accepted. Any equipment having frequency control 
less than that afforded by a quartz crystal is barred. 

Only American citizens are eligible for the opera- 
tor licenses. This bars those who have only first 
papers of naturalization. While radio station li- 
censes to aliens or corporations having alien of- 
ficers or under a degree of alien control are not 
favored, waivers of this rule as to station licenses— 
not as to operator licenses—may be considered in 
exceptional cases by the Commission. 


Advice for Manufacturers 
On Markets Abroad 


CAN a manufacturer seeking a foreign market for 


his yroducts get quick cooperation from the 
Government? 


“Yes. The recognized official medium through 
which the American business man conducts his 
trade relations with the rest of the world is the Bu- 
reau Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., to which all 
inquiries should be addressed. If the manyfacturer 
lives in one of the larger cities, he should go to the 
Bureau’s district office there and consult with the 
district manager. 

If the district office has not immediately accessible 
information regarding needs of foreign countries 
for the particular products, the district manager 
will ask the Bureau at Washington for it. 

If the Bureau’s information, in turn, is insuf- 
ficient, the Bureau will at once cable or radio a 
message to its commercial attaches or trade com- 
missioners stationed in the capitals of foreign coun- 
tries. These trade representatives, constituting the 
Government’s “Foreign Commerce Service,” will 
canvass their localities in an endeavor to locate 
markets for the manufacturer. The Survey is with- 
out cost to the manufacturer and the report expe- 
dited to him through the Bureau at Washington. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


NEW DOLLARS FOR NEW 


FTER four years of experimenting on widely flung fronts that 
ranged from cold bitten Alaska to sun flooded Virgin Islands, 
from the East Side of New York City to the South Side of Chicago, the 
Federal Government is combining its manifold housing activities into 
one United States Housing Authority. The new authority which will 
operate under the Department of Interior got off to a start recently 
when Secretary Ickes (right) and Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman Fahey spoke with Federal, State and municipal housing au- 
thorities in Washington. 


LUMS exist in every city. In the last few years many Federal 
agencies have acted in concert in the nation-wide movement to re- 
build slum areas and at the same time safeguard the mortgage struc- 
ture and home owners’ equities. Under the PWA’s slum clearance 
and low-cost program such structures as shown above in Philadelphia 
have been replaced by modern units. Under the PWA program 21,800 
families of low-income will be assured of low-cost dwelling units. 
The PWA program which will be supplanted by the new Wagner Act 
housing program has operated in 51 cities and 2 insular possessions. 


6Q'ATELLITE towns”, planned and built by the Government, arein 

\" the housing picture. Resettlement Administration, now bodily 
absorbed into the new Farm Security Administration, built three of 
these—Greenbelt, Md., Greenhills, Ohio, Greendale, Wis. Typical is 
Greenbelt, seven miles east of the National Capital. The Government, 
through RA, spent $14,227,000 in building its 885 modern homes, 
streets, sewers, utilities, stores, post office and other construction, 
Rentals range from $18 to $41. It now has Maryland’s first city- 
manager charter. Picture shows section of Greenbelt. 


Sah it is got alone in urban communities that the paradox of poverty 

and plenty side by side has caught the Government’s eye. The 
rivet and the saw are heard in city and country alike under the gal- 
vanizing stimulus of loans or grants from the Federal Treasury. In 
West Virginia the Resettlement Administration established a “model” 
community at Red House, at a million dollars’ expense. Approxi- 
mately 153 families were taken off relief from various neighborhoods, 
far and near, and with their household effects, transported at Govern- 
ment expense to Red House. Photo of Red House above. 


| persis mentioned for the post of Housing Authority Di- 

rector is Howard A. Gray, PWA’s present Housing Director. Under 
the new program, the Federal Government will be able to dispense 
$526,000,000 to cities that set up local housing authorities. Under the 
law a State may get as much as $50,000,000 in loans, plus $2,000,000 
annual subsidy toward operating costs of projects, but only through 
local housing authorities. To date only some 50 cities with recognized 
housing authorities are eligible for the dollars to raze slums, erect 
in their place decent low-cost homes for low-income workers. 


wel 


— at rental rates that families of small incomes can afford to 
pay, with plenty of sunshine and modernized equipment, built by 
the Federal government’s financing under standards that assure 
economy and health, are springing up in many places in the country 
under the spur of the housing funds. Sponsors of the housing program 
have predicted that within a decade fourteen million new homes will 
be built by industry to provide for normal population increase, 
obsolescence and demolition of dwellings unfit for habitation. Above, 
aerial photo of a PWA low rent housing project in New York City. 


ulate employment through building of permanent structures. The 
President has approved final allotments under the PWA exten- 
sion act, allocating $113,000,000 in grants and $58,000,000 in loans on 
1,253 municipal projects. PWA has until July 1, 1939, to wind up its 
administration of existing projects. Picture shows a court in a Phil- 
adelphia apartment project, build by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers and financed by a $1,039,000 PWA loan. 


| Pies post office receipts, housing activities have been styled a 

barometer of business. Every construction loan to a city means 
more orders to the factories, more business for the building trades, 
more employment all along the line. Under the Wagner act the rental 
subsidies for the entire nation may reach $20,000,000 annually at the 
end of three years, which means a vast amount of building. PWA 
gave direct employment to thousands of building trades workers. 
Typical industrial building scene above. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, Farm Security Administration, PWA 


Do you 


EPARTMENT OF JUSTICE records reveal that of 

the 241 Federal judges now in active service, 

President Roosevelt has appointed 66, or more than 
one-fourth. 


xk * 


S CUSTOMERS of the United States, the Jap- 
anese this year have been buying about five 
times as much as the Chinese, Commerce Departe 
ment figures reveal. For the first eight months 
this year, Japanese imports of general merchandise 
from this country totaled $216,720,000, an increase 
of more than $100,000,000 over the same period last 
year, while Japanese exports to the United States 
totaled $143,793,000, an increase of $35,000,000. 


x* 


NNUITIES may supplant lump-sum payments to 
widows of wage earners if Congress amends the 
Social Security Act to conform with a recommendae 
tion that the Social Security Board now is considere 
ing, according to the Board’s newest member, Miss 
Mary W. Dewson, who personally indorses the pro- 
posed change. 


ESIDES becoming a distiller in the Virgin Ise 
lands, Uncle Sam has set himself up as a 
tourist travel promoter there. Just now he is look- 
ing for some one to lease the Bluebeard Castle 
Hotel, built with Federal funds at Charlotte Amalie, 
Virgin Islands, as part of the construction employ- 
ment problem to stimulate tourist business for the 
islands. Interior Secretary Ickes announces that the 
hotel will be leased to the highest bidder. 


* 


NCLE SAM is in the market for apples Agrie 
culture Department officials announce a Gove 
ernment apple buying campaign “to relieve dis- 
tressed marketing conditions.” Purchases will be 
confined to commercial producing areas when it is 
found this aid will benefit the growers. 


HE faster a city grows, the higher tends to be its 
Suicide rate. This is among the discoveries 
made by the National Resources Committee in its 
recent study, “Our Cities—Their Role in the Na- 
tional Economy.” The homicide rate in urban 
communities is found to be higher by at least one< 
third and more frequently by two-thirds than in 
rural areas. 


x** * 


URKEYS for the Thanksgiving table will cost 

more this year. Department of Agriculture pre< 
dictions are for a supply 10 per cent below last fall. 
Growers are reported as intending to market their 
turkeys earlier this season, and at slightly heavier 
weights than in 1936. 


AAORE than $30,000,000 annually is sent abroad 


from the United States by postal money or- 
ders. During the last fiscal year 2,485,709 money 
orders, for a total of $31,448,918, were issued to per- 
sons sending funds to foreign countries, Post Office 
Department figures show. Most of the money goes 
to Europe. Last year nearly $4,000,000 was sent to 
England, Scotland and Wales. 


x * 


HE foreign-born and their children constitute 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of Ameri- 

can cities of a million and more population, a sur- 
vey by the National Resources Committee discloses. 


* * 


NAUGURATION of mail service between the 
United States and Paraguay establishes the final 
link in an aerial chain connecting the 21 capitals of 
the American republics and completes the basic air 
mail service of the United States to every country 
in this hemisphere. The new service to Paraguay 
reduces by 15 days the previous fastest mail and 
transport time between the two countries. 


NITED STATES exports of arms, ammunition 
aud implements of war jumped to $18,000,000 
during September, with Soviet Russia the largest 
single purchaser ($10,000,000), State Department re- 
ports show. 


x 


OT a passenger on any railroad in the United 
States lost his life in a train accident in the 
first six months of 1937, according to President J. J. 
Pelley of the Association of American Railroads, 
The railroads carried 246,997,594 passengers in that 
period. But grade crossing accidents are increasing 
in 1937 over 1936 and 1935. 


N INCREASING proportion of the national in- 
come went into compensation for employes and 
dividends during 1936, Commerce Department fig- 
ures show. Of the $62,056,000,000 national income 
last year, labor’s share was 66.5 per cent as com- 
pared with 65.5 in 1929. Dividends took 7.4 per cent, 


x* * 


HE Department of Agriculture maintains a grad- 
uate school in Washington, which opened its 
fall term this year with about 1,500 students, mostly 
Government employes. Courses in all fields com- 
monly taught in colleges are offered. Any subject 
will be taught in which as many as 15 persons sig- 
nify an interest. Among foreign languages, Russia 
is the most popular this year, the number of en- 
rollments indicates. | 
x * 


OREIGNERS hold approximately $9,000,000,000 of 
the capital securities in the United States—al- 
most a billion-dollar increase in the first half of 


| 1937. 
4 
4 


4 
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pPAssIne into history, however, is the PWA. It was set up with vast 
funds at the beginning of President Roosevelt's first term, to stim- 
| 
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| President Green from approving | cers, several of whom opposed pas- | 
| such a measure without consulting | sage of the bill at the last session 
| the federation’s departmental offi- | of Congress. JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


sient. so vote. 
page 2.) 
Although the convention did not 


(See Newsgram 1, | openly oppose the Black-Connery 
Labor Standards bill it adopted a re- 


solution which in effect will prevent 
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Week 
Move to Restore Unity and | 197 VE ARS OF (YZ, 
In the National Field 


terfere with the free exercise of such . | 
civil liberties. 

Limiting and regulating appoint- 
ments of deputy sheriffs and pro- 
hibiting payment by private corpora- 
tions for deputy sheriffs. 


C. I. O. overture to A. F. of L. 
Chances of acceptances. End 
seen to two-year struggle. 


5 


ia the past two years the American people have become 
accustomed to the rivalry of the American Federation of Labor 
and its antagonist, the Committee for Industrial Organization. Last 
week, however, for the first time conventions representing these 
rival bodies were in session concurrently. 

From these two conventions came the first move looking toward 
eventual reconciliation in this controversy which has afflicted in- 
dustry with the chaos of jurisdictional strikes and inter-union boy- 


cotts. 


To Governmental agencies and political leaders the influence 


of the intra-labor rift had extended, as exemplified last week in 
bitter attacks on the Labor Board and in contrasting resolutions re- 


garding legislation. 


A policy-forming convention of about 200 leaders of C. I. O. unions 
was in session at Atlantic City, N. J., while the A. F. of L. conven- 


tion at Denver, Colo., ended its de- 4 


liberations in the second week. 
Prior to the peace moves, the A. 


F. of L. convention authorized its | 


executive council to expel the C. I. 
O. unions which had formerly been 
merely suspended. In doing so, it 
left the way open for the return of 
C. I. O. unions which might desire 
to be reinstated and recommended 
carrying the war against the others 
into the arena of politics and in- 
dustry. 


FOUR-POINT POLICY 

The resolution contained these 
four points, namely: 

“We recommend that our spe- 
cial committee for peaceful ne- 
gotiations be continued. 

“We recommend that the ex- 
ecutive council be given full 
power to revoke the charters of 
any or all of the organizations 
which refuse to return to the 
ranks of our movement. 

“We recommend the enlarge- 
ment and strengthening of our 
machinery for non-partisan po- 
litical activity so that the po- 
litical strength of the A. F. of L. 
and its renewed determinations 
to support its friends and defeat 
those in public office who oppose 
its policies and programs will 
embrace all who would in any 
way encourage or support the 

“We call upon all, whether 
among employers or among po- 
litical leaders, that they choose 
for themselves which philosophy 
and which practices to accept.” 
The C. I. O. on its part authorized 

the calling of a general convention 
to organize a permanent body apart 
from the A. F. of L. 

The first peace move came from 
the C. I. O., which by resolution in- 
vited the Federation to enter into 

~ negotiations looking toward renewed 
unity. It was proposed that 100 rep- 
resentatives should be appointed by 
each side. Compromise on the prin- 
ciple of industrial unionism in basic 
industries, however, was barred. 


C. 1. O. PEACE MOVE 

At first, William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., characterized the 
offer as insincere, but the conven- 
tion later, on recommendation of its 
executive council, unanimously voted 
to have a committee meet with a 


“Resolved, that the C. I. O. ex- , 

similar C. I. O. committee, each of presses its firm policy as being one ; 

which should be of a “reasonable | committed to the determined adher- 

size.” ence of its contract obligations and 
The C. I. O. accepted the proposal responsibilities. 


and named a 10-man committee to 
confer on details. 

The C. I. O. leaders were engaged 
in hearing reports of the growth 
which had resulted in a group of 
eight unions with about 1,000,000 
members becoming an organization 
of 32 national unions with a reported 
membership of 3,800,000, this in- 
crease having taken place between 
Nov. 9, 1935, and October, 1937. “The 
C. I. O.,” declared its director John 
Brophy, “is now the dominant labor 
organization, with half a million 
more members than the A. F. of L.” 

Income of the C. I. O. from June 
1, 1936, to Oct. 1, 1937, was reported 
to have been $1,745,969, despite the 
fact that prior to June 1 of this 
year contributions were on a volun- 
tary basis. 


WAGE INCREASES 

Mr. Lewis declared that, through 
agreements negotiated by the C. I. 
O., workers had obtained wage in- 
creases totaling $1,000,000,000 a year. 


“I'VE BEEN a sports 
One-fourth of this amount was real- pmencmnens of the National Labor , PETTIT. reporter for twenty-five 
ized in the steel industry, he said, ations Act, but the Lakor Board | rn years,” says JAMES THE NEW CAMEL CARAVAN =TWO GREAT SHOWS “FOR YEARS I’VE 
hi “ae Was criticized for permitting craft me. “FROM ANY angle, | GOULD. “And for IN AN HOUR’S ENTERTAINMENT! chosen Camels. I no- 
while the automobile industry ac- | |) | fame. Camel is the cigarette | twenty-three of th tice Camels | 
counted for $100,000,000 and coal! for rkers in plants to act as separate | for yours truly. When right from the Say after-taste 
$72,000,000. Other wage increases | units. | tired, I light a | time Camels were first af snd senate, hom MAXINE HOLLEN, 
| Camel and back t 8:8 pm C.S.T., 7:0 pm M.S.T., 6:0 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network, 
reported were: In the men’s cloth- | STATE BILLS ENDORSED | curt Cam 


industry—15 per cent; among mari- 
time workers—$5 to $25 a month; in 
the newspaper industry—$2.000,000. 


—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB’S CRITIC 
John P. Frey, president of the metal 
trades department of the A. F. of L., 
would purge the NLRB of at least 
one of its board members and three 
regional directors for having alleg- 
edly favored the C. I. O. in collective 
bargaining procedure. 


ments. What amounts to a universa! 
maximum of 40 hours a week has 
been secured in all industries or- 
ganized by the C. I. O. 


Mr. Lewis made public the amount 


of money which the C. I, O. con- 


tributed toward the conduct of the 
steel strike of last June against the 
four “independent” steel companies. 
The sum was $960,000, or more than 
half the total income of the C. I. O. 
for the 15 months covered in the 
financial period. Most of the money 
went to pay strike benefits. 


OBSERVANCE OF CONTRACTS 
Among resolutions which 
evoked most discussion was one lay- 
ing down a policy for faithful ob- 
servance of contracts. Suggestions 
for incorporating criticism of con- 
tract violation by employers were 
rejected and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously: 


“In order to definitely’ state its 
policy so that it cannot be misun- 
derstood or misconstrued through 
false propaganfa, this conferenc2 
hereby approves the following reso- 
lution. 


agreements will receive the complete 
cooperation and support of 


carrying through the full adminis- 
tration of such collective bargaining 
and wage agreements.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Regarding the Wage and Hour bill, 
Mr. Lewis declared that the present. 
measure in Congress was disappoint- 
ingly inadequate and, if further al- 
tered by amendments asked by the 
A. F. of L., would be still less ade- 
quate. This resolution on the sub- 
ject was adopted: 

“The policy of legislation with re- 
gard to maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages must be to assure ap- 
sorption by particular industries of 
the workers in such industries and 
the guaranty of a minimum wage 
Sufficient to afford a decent standard 
of living.” 


Opposition was expressed to any 


The conference, without debate. 
endorsed the following proposed 
State bills and urged all C. I. O. or- 
ganizations to support them: 


| chanic, says. 


Employers who en- | 
ter into such collective bargaining | 


the 
unions affiliated with the C. I. O. in | 


| 


| those irritating little 
nervoushabits,” says 


| 


| and my nerves stay 


In addition to action relating to 
the C. I. O., as described above, the 
A. f. of L. convention adopted a 
resolution severely criticizing the 
Labor Board and asking for amend- 
ment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act so as to make compulsory 
the designation of craft units when 
the majority of craft workers in a 


Fw whiskies can match the 
reputation of Old Overholt 


TODAY'S TEMPO 


. under the expert super- 
vision of W & J Sloane, 
Biltmore rooms are individual 
in character, generous in size 
and assure you the utmost 
in luxurious comfort. 

All that is best in service, 
cuisine, atmosphere, and ap- 
pointments is yours at The 
Biltmore —convenient to 
business, smart shops, thea- 
tres and important New Y ork. 
Single rooms from $6; double 


from $8; suites from $12. 


BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Adjoining Grand Central 


—and no other whiskey has 
quite the same taste. 


This great straight rye is dif- 
ferent-as day and night—so 
sturdy, full-bodied and mellow 
that you can use less of it in 
a drink and still not fade its 
robust taste. 


That’s why Old Overholt en- 
joys such popularity today that 
it’s the fastest-selling U.S. 
bottled in bond whiskey. 


AND BOTTLED 


IS IT GOOD BUSINESS TO BUY COSTLIER TOBACCOS FOR CAMELS? 


“YOU BET I've 
been careful about 
my nerves. Smoke? 
All I want to. My 
cigarette is Camel,” 
says LOU GEH- 
RIG, Baseball’sIron 

ail Man. “With Camels 
I don't worry about — nerves.” 


“IT SMOKE Camels 


serene and unruf- 
fled. You see, I 
don’t want to have 


lions of dollars more for choice, 
ripe tobaccos! 


ing business that smokers under- 


The pleasure you get out of a cigarette depends on what’s put in 


it. And in the case of Camels that means finer, costlier tobaccos! 


HROUGH the years, Camel 
has consistently spent mil- 


stand and appreciate. Millions of 
smokers have responded to the 
appeal of Camel’s choice quality. 
Because of it, Camels have an 
attraction all their own! 

It’s ahappy experience to have 
confidence in your cigarette ... 


That represents a way of do- 


4 


window display POLLY 


in energy,” FRANK 
MULLADY, auto me- 


to know that you are getting the 


good things out of. smoking that 
you hope for. The plain fact that 
Camel does spend millions of 
dollars more for ripe, more costly 
tobaccos appeals to the com- 
mon sense of American men and 
women. 
It is good business! 


“DUCK, SWORDFISH 
STEAK, and Boston 
cream pie—my favorites— oa 
aren’t the most digestible 
foods. But with Camels at % ae 
meals my digestion does 
a swell job,’ says BRUCE 
WALLIS, college senior. 


“TI OFTEN SAY a 
woman who runs a 
home needs healthy 
nerves as much as any 
athlete. So I smoke 
the cigarette that I 
know is mild—Camel,” 

says MRS. ROBERT 
FENNIMORE, New York housewife. 


“AS A fashion de- 
signer spending long 


In regard to hours of work as af- 
fected by contracts with C. I. O. | 
unions, Mr. Lewis said: 

“Of the 2,000,000 workers who have 
won a shorter working week, nearly 
@ Million have the 35-hour week or 
36-hour week under their agree- 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS —Turke 
ish and Domestic. Skillful blending brings 
out the full flavor of these choice tobaccos. 


Establishing State Labor Relations 
Boards to prevent unfair labor prac- | M8ht hours creating 
tic new styles, I’ve grown 
es. tode 
~. pend on the mel- 
Limiting authority of the courts | low companionship 
to issue injunctions in labor dis- | Camelsgive me,” says 
putes. 


the famous designer, 
Prohibiting evictions of persons 


RENEE MONTAGUE. 


Copyright, 1987, B. J. Reynelds Tobacco Compeny, Winston-Galem, Ge 
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—Underwood & Underwood 

PATRONAGE AND PERSONNEL 
The duty of the Bituminous Coal Commission is to 
regulate prices of soft coal under the provisions of 


the Guffey Act. Commissioner John -C. Lewis, 
however, charges that the work of the Commission 
“wouldn’t do credit to a ten-year-old boy”. What 
Commissioner Lewis objects to is the manner in 
which a majority of the Commission distribute the 
jobs. He would like Congress to investigate the 
patronage and personnel problems 


Labor 


HE Labor Board has laid down several rules for 

deciding whether organizations of employes are 

company unions or not. Employe organizations are 
to be so classed if: 

The employer has taken an active part in forming 
the organization; 

The company has suggested the form of the con- 
sti ution: 

A few picked employes have been urged to create 
the organization; 

Management has been both willing and eager to 
sign agreements with the organization it helped to 
create; 

Foremen have brought pressure on employes to 

Oln: 
' Membership is automatic as soon as a. worker is 
hired; 

The company union is praised by officials and 
given credit for settling grievances, establishing rec- 
reation facilities, etc. Source: Labor Board Orders. 

If an employe who is active in union affairs 
breaks a rule that is not ordinarily enforced and his 
employer discharges him for the infraction, the La- 
bor Board, if called in to rule on the case, is likely 
to decide that the real reason for dismissal was the 
worker’s interest in the union. Source: Labor 
Board Decision. 


@ 

The fact that two factories owned by a single em- 
ployer are widely separated in space is no bar to 
their acting together in collective bargaining if they 
do similar kinds of work and the employer has 
previously treated them as a Single group in the 
matter of wages and hours. Source: Labor Board 
Order. 

* 

There is no Federal law under which an individual 
employer may be visited with criminal punishment 
for denying bargaining rights to his employes, but 
if two or more join together to do so, they come un- 
der an old Federal statute that prescribes a jail 
sentence. The Wagner Act does not impose crim- 
inal penalties for unfair labor practices. Source: 
Federal statute now being tested in courts. 

If the owners of a corporation decide to go out of 
business and then open again under a new name, 
either in the same or some other State, to avoid 
bargaining with their employes, they will be held 
responsible by the Labor Board just as if they had 
not changed their corporate identity, assuming, of 
course, that their business directly affects inter- 
svate commerce. Under such circumstances, they 
may be required to offer their old employes jobs in 
the new establishment and to pay their moving ex- 
penses also. Source: Labor Board Order. 

x * 

Employes of the Internal Revenue Bureau are 
free to join.any union they desire but the Bureau 
will not countenance coercion in behalf of or 
against ‘any union. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 

x * 

All States are invited to send representatives to 
the fourth annual conference on State labor legis- 
lation to be held in the Department of Labor at 
Washington on Oct. 25, 26, and 27. Reports from 
States on recent legislation and new administrative 
methods will be made at the opening session and 
the cooperation between organized labor and State 
labor departments in making labor laws effective 
will be discussed. Source: Labor Department. 


Taxes 


Corporation Tax 


7. Board of Tax Appeals on Oct. 15 upheld the 
Treasury in its assessment of income tax de- 
ficiencies totaling $405,851 against a New York cor- 
poration on the ground that the corporation was 
used to avoid imposition of the income surtax upon 
its shareholders by permitting its gains to be ac- 
cumulated instead of being distributed. 


Excise Tax 


Thousands of farmers are affected by the Treas- 
ury announcement that it will recommend to Cun- 


Gress prompt enactment of legislation to provide | 


authority to refund $6,000,000 in taxes collected from 
them for violations of the now defunct Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Control, the Bankhead Cotton Control and 
the Warren Potato Control Acts. 


Income Tax 


Consumers who pay the liquid fuels tax of Penn- 
Sylvania, with the distributor the agent otf the State 
in the collection of the tax, may deduct the amount 
of the tax so paid for Federal income tax purposes. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 


TITLE REG, APPLD FOR, U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Banking and Loans 


Holders of Government gold bonds called for re- 
demption have the issue of whether the Govern- 
ment must pay interest after the redemption date 
specified in the call now before the Supreme Court 
in three cases. The Court agreed to review a case 
brought into the courts originally by Arthur W. 
Machen of Baltimore. The Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in this instance ruled the Government must 
pay. 

x** 

The right of a bank receiver to collect damages 
from non-officer directors of a bank was involved 
in a Supreme Court order Oct. 15 directing the sixth 
circuit court of appeals to consider further a deci- 
sion by it closing the door to collection of $3,876,000 
from directors of the closed National Bank of Ken- 
tucky in Louisville. The district court had held the 
non-officer directors to be liable for the loss. 

x * 

Business men no longer can obtain loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation unless they 
can show that a real emergency exists and they are 
unable to obtain credit elsewhere on good security. 
The RFC has adopted the policy of discouraging 
general lending because it believes that enough pri- 
vate credit is available to meet legitimate demands 
for all purposes. Source: Jesse H. Jones, Chairman 
of the RFC. 

x * 

A member bank of the Federal Reserve System, 
under the revised regulations issued by the Board 
of Governors of the System is entitled to consider 


| pe obtain for the Navy the advice of out- 
standing experts in the principal fields of 
naval construction there is created a special 
advisory board on battleship plans. First 
problem facing the board is the completion 
of designs for the new battleships “North 
Carolina” and “Washington.” The board, 
seated, left to right; W. F. Gibbs, president 


PLANS FOR THE BATTLESHIPS TO COME 


News for Investors 


Independent officers or directors of financial in- 
stitutions who meet certain conditions specified by 
SEC, may continue to act as officers or directors of 
registered holding companies or subsidiary com- 
panies until Jan. 1, 1939. Originally, it was pro- 
vided under the Holding Company Act that such 
connections were to be severed by Jan. 1, 1938. 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Transportation 


AILROADS and other employers closely asso- 
ciated with railroad transportation must pay 

an excise tax leveled by the Carriers’ Taxing Act 
of 1937. Employes and employe representatives 
connected with railroad transportation are re- 
quired to pay a special income tax under the Act. 
The taxes, effective Jan. 1, 1937, are measured by 
the wages paid for services of employes and em- 
ploye representatives. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau. | 
x * * 

Employers subject to the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 
1937 include railroads, express companies and sleep- 
ing-car companies and certain of their subsidiaries 
and affiiliates performing services in connection 
with railroad transportation. The definition of “em- 
ployer” under the Act also includes railroad asso- 
ciations, traffic associations, tariff bureaus, demur- 
rage bureaus, weighing and inspection bureaus, col- 


—Harris & Ewing 


of Gibbs & Cox. Inc., Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Edison and Admiral 
Joseph Strauss, U. S. N., retired. Standing, 
left to right; John F. Metten, president, New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation, Joseph W. 
Powell, United Shipyards, Inc., and Prof. 
William Hovgaard, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


insured mortgages as a preferred type of collateral. 


Thus, under the new rules, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration-insured mortgages are specifically 
placed among the types of collateral having first 
call on advances by Reserve banks to member in- 
stitutions. 

x* * 


Federal land bank bond issues callable Nov. 1 
amounting to $71,911,540 will be called and retired. 
No offering of refunding bonds will be made. De- 
linquencies in the Farm Credit Administration loan 
System have shown a steady decrease ever since the 


low point of Dec. 31, 1932, when the loans in good 


Standing totaled 47.4 per cent as compared with a 
total of 87.2 per cent on Aug. 31, 1937. Source: 
Farm Credit Administration. 


x * * 


Loans made for the purpose of financing con- 
Struction of a residential or farm building can be 
discounted at the Federal Reserve on condition: 
(1) that they are endorsed by the member bank: 
(2) that they are accompanied by a binding agree- 
ment requiring the owner to advance the full 
amount of the loan upon completion of construc- 
tion of the building, and ¢3) that they mature not 
more than six months from the date made and 
not more than 90 days from the date of discount 
by the Federal Reserve. 


Uti iti 
ilities 
HE Rural Electrification Administration has wo.) 
its first lower court cases involving an effort 
to enjoin construction of facilities to serve rurai 
areas in competition with private utility interests 
and is pressing ahead with its plans. 


x * 


A three-judge Federal court has issued injunc- 
tions sought by three power companies to prevent 
the Federal Government from making loans and 
grants for construction of municipal power plants, 
pending Supreme Court decision on the constitu- 
tionality of this procedure. The three-judge court 
is required now in cases involving constitutiona! 
issue. 


lection agencies, and other associations, bureaus, 
agencies, or organizations which are controlled or 
maintained by two or more employers and engaged 
in the performance of services in connection with or 
incidental to railroad transportation. Also included 
are railway labor organizations, national in scope 
which have been or may be organized in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act 
and their various subsidiary units. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 
x * * 


Employers and others interested in the regula- 
tions relating to the taxes-under the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act of 1937 soon will be able to obtain copies of 
the regulations from the offices of collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. Arrangements have been made to 
distribute the regulations through these offices as 
soon as they are deliverd by the Government Print- 
ing Office. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x k * 


Any officer or official representative of a railway 
labor organization other than the national labor 
organizations and their units, comes within the 
definition of an employe representative if, before or 
after June 29, 1937, such an individual was in the 
service of an employer and he is duly authorized 
and designated to represent employes in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act. Source: Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

* * 

Employers must collect the employes’ tax under 
the Carriers Taxing Act by deducting the amount 
of such tax on payments to individuals of up to 
$300 a month. Such deductions are to be made at 
the time the payments are made to employes. The 
amounts withheld with the amount of the em- 
ployers’ tax must be reported on the return filed 
by the employer and paid to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district in which the em- 
ployer’s principal place of business is located. Each 
employe representative also is required to file a re- 
turn with the collector of internal revenue in the 
place in which is located his legal residence or prin- 
cipal place of business. Source: 
Bureau. 

* * 

The first return under the Carriers Taxing Act 
must cover the period beginning Jan. 1, 1937, and 


Internal Revenue . 


+ ending Sept. 30, 1937, and is due on or beiore Nov. 


30, 1937. Returns subsequent to that period are re- 

quired to be filed on a quarterly basis and will ne 

due on or before the last day of the calendar month 

following the period for which made. Taxes shown 

to be due on a return must be paid at the time the 

return is filed. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
@ 

Employes are not required to file returns under 
the Carriers Taxing Act. Employers and empleye 
representatives are required to keep records that 
will enable the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to determine whether the taxes are correctly com- 
puted and paid. No particular form is prescrived 
for these records, but the regulations set out cer- 
tain items of information which the records will 
show. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Agriculture 


OTATO FARMERS will come under voluntary 
acreage stabilization provisions as part of the 
1938 agricultural conservation program, as the re- 
sult of the AAA checking of the preliminary returns 
of referendum among growers which closed Oct. 2. 
Of votes cast so far 82 per cent favored establishing 
a potato acreage goal for each commercial potato 
farm in 1938. Source: AAA. 
xx * 

Sugar cane farmers in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
to be eligible for Federal payments under the Sugar 
Act of 1937, must conform to Secretary Wallace’s 
determination of farm practices. Those on farms, 
erowing between 100 and 400 acres of sugar cane, 
must apply during 1937 at least 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer ~per acre. Other restrictions laid down. 
Source: AAA. 

* 

Egg producers will be aided by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation purchase program 
immediately to receive offers for October delivery of 
storage or fresh shell eggs, in carload lots of one to 
ten cars, to avert collapse of egg prices to producers 
in view of heavy production during past year. De- 
tailed information from the Corporation, or AAA 
at Washington. Source: AAA. 

x * * 

Cotton farmers may Sell cottonseed oil to the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation in a new pro- 
gram to strengthen cottonseed prices to cotton 
farmers by diverting cottonseed oil from normal 
commercial channels. Both crude and refined oil 


will be bought and manufactured into shortening © 


for state relief agencies. Inquiries to the Corpora- 
tion or AAA. Source: AAA. 
x * * 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation pro- 
gram for buying surplus dry green peas and dry 


- edible beans directly from growers and handlers in 


commercial producing areas. Details from Corpo- 
ration or AAA. Source: AAA. 


Business Regulations 


O-CALLED “captive” coal mines, when owned by 


a Subsidiary of the company that consumes iis | 


product, must comply with the national coal con- 
trol law. This decision by the Bituminous Czai 
Commission affects railroads and large corporations 
and can result in a requirement of price fixing and 
production control on their products when the 
ownership of the mine lies in a subsidiary corpora- 
x * * 

In case a company owning a captive mine uses 
all of the products of the mine the coal control law 
does not apply. Between 50,000,000 and 60,000,v00 
tons of coal a year are said to be affected by tine 
decision. 

x * * 

Dealers in “futures” cn the commodities ex- 
changes, who challenged regulation under the 
1936 Commodities Exchange Act, lost in the Su- 
preme Court in an attempt—to have its constitu- 
tionality reviewed. 

* * 

Distillers and distributors of distilled spirits are 
entitled to present their views at a hearing to be 
held Nov. 15 in Washington by the Federal Alcohol 
Administration as to the proposed amendment of 
regulations relating to the labeling and advertising 
of distilled spirits. 

x* * 

A complete agreement on classification on coals 
in the Pocohontas district of West Virginia has been 
filed with the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion. Companies interested in the classification had 
protested to the Commission on the grouping pro- 
posed by the District Board and at one time 
threatened to take the matter to court but now have 
accepted the compromise classification. 

* * 

A liquor company that sells distilled spirits in 
Maryland, knowing that the liquor is to be trans- 
ported into North Carolina and West Virginia in 
violation of the laws of those states and making 
false or fictitious entries in the records, is apt to 
have its wholesaler’s basic permit suspended for 
90 days or longer. Source: Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration. 


Foreign Trade 


Manufacturers and others interested in the 
negotiations for a trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia may present their views at a hearing on the 
proposed list of items to be included in the trade 
agreement which will be held Oct. 25 in Wastr.- 
ington. 


—Harris & Ewing 
LONG BEFORE THE RULINGS 
Rules and regulations can only come after Congress 
passes the law. Acting as liaison officer between the 
President and Congress in the matter of legislation 
is Charles West, Undersecretary of Interior and for- 
mer member of the House of Representatives. 


Trade Practices 


OAT manufacturers are not permitted to mis- 

lead retail dealers and their customers as to 

fiber content of women’s cloth coats by labeling fin- 

ished garments “genuine camel’s hair” when the 

fabric is principally of rayon, wool and cotton warp 

with only a negligible amount of camel’s hair. 
Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

x * * 

Grape wine manufacturers, who lease small vine- 
yards but buy.a substantial part of their grape sup- 
ply from vineyards they neither own, operate or 
control, cannot use the word “vineyard” in their 
corporate or trade name nor imply that they actu- 
ally own and operate vineyards where grapes used 
in their wines are grown. Source:: Federal Trade 
Commission. 

x * 

Bottlers are forbidden to use any sales plan in- 
volving a lottery or gift enterprise in the sale of 
their beverages. They may not hide in soft drink 
bottle caps so-called “flicker crowns” bearing nu- 
merals so that a purchaser finding a particular 
number by lot or chance would be allowed certain 
cash or merchandise. Source. Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

x * * 

Food manufacturers are not allowed to advertise 
that two teaspoonsful of their product contains cal- 
cium equivalent to three pints of milk, nor to repre- 
sent that glowing skin, healthy nails, strong teeth 
or bones or a harmonious system depend on calcium, 
nor to represent that through use of their product 
one may enjoy health, energy, vitality or fight old 
age. Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

x * 

Radio dealers are barred from representing that 
their aerial eliminators will give results equal to a 
75-foot wire aerial, or that they will enable the user 
to get nation-wide reception unless the claim is 
limited to use with modern, high-powered sets, or 
that they will improve selectivity, tone and volume 
of receiving sets and reduce fading, or that they are 
used in government hospitals. Source: Federal 
Trade Commission. 

x * 

Typewriter supply manufacturers who advertise 
that their carbon paper is the only non-grease car- 
bon paper on the market or that competitive prod- 
ucts are made with the use of grease are frowned 
upon as unfair. Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

x * 


Fountain pen companies must not furnish re-sell- 
ers of their products with labels, bands or other 
printed matter bearing false or fictitious prices in 
excess of prices at which the companies’ products 
are actually sold, or otherwise misleadingly exag- 
cerate true value of the products, or furnish re- 
sellers with certificates tnat guarantee repairs with- 
out charges when in fact the companies charge 
enough for postage and insurance to compensate 
for all repair work. Source: Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

x * * 

Makers of gauze bandages, according to a recent 
Federal Food and Drug Administration action, are 
liable to prosecution if they sell gauze bandages as 
sterile when such bandages are not actually steriie. 
A case is now pending in the Federal courts in 
which the Food and Drug Administration is prose- 
cuting on the charge that bandages were both 
adulterated (with germs) and were misbranded 
Since they were labeled as “sterile” when they were 
not. 

x * 


Sellers of pass books and other paraphernalia 
for use by banks in conduct of Christmas Savings 
Clubs or other savings systems, who enter into con- 
tracts with banks providing that they will furnish 
“systems” of like quality to each bank in retura 
for a percentage of the deposits made in the 
Christmas Club of the bank, are considered to Se 
discriminating in price between different purchas- 
ers of “systems” in violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, where all such systems do not require pay- 
ment on the same percentage basis. Source: Federal 
Trade Commission. 


\ 


Government Contracts 


Interference with the free procurement by the 
United States Government of necssary foodstuffs, in 
accordance with Federal statutes requiring award 
to the lowest responsible bidder after advertising, 
by the prescribing within « State of minimum prices 
and other restrictions, is viewed by the Comptrolier 
General of the United States “as fatal, or more so, 
to Federal authority,’ as would be an attempted 
interference by taxation which the Supreme Court 
often has condemned. 


Social Security 


OMPANIES in the process of reorganization in 

the Federal courts are not exempt from payment 
of Social Security taxes. Source: Arthur Black, Bos- 
ton, referee in liquidation of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co. 
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The nine-power conference. 
Italy’s defiance. Faint pros- 
pects of a ‘quarantine.’ 


IKE the king’s men who marched 

i up the hill and down again, the 
democratic nations bent upon check- 
ing war-makers and _ aggressors 
seemed less sure of their progress 
up the hill last week. 


In the Spanish situation, Britain | 


and France gave ground before 4 
definite rebuff from Mussolini. And 
toward checking Japan’s conquest 
of China the powers were proceed- 
ing warily and with a spirit lack- 
ing the clear vibrancy of President 
Roosevelt’s Chicago denunciation of 
aggressors. 

Again in a radio “fireside chat” 
last week Mr. Roosevelt touched in- 
cidentally on foreign policy and 
sounded a more modulated note. He 
spoke of international “cooperation” 
and “agreement” rather than ‘“‘quar- 
antine” to check aggression and re- 
called that his experience as an of- 
ficial in the World War has taught 
him “much of what not to do.” 

If this was designed to reassure 
critics who had expressed fears that 
his Chicago speech was pointing 
America toward war in the Far 
East, it prompted other observers to 
suspect possible hedging on appli- 
cation of the “quarantine” doctrine 
against Japan. (Text of address on 
page 4). 


THE NINE-POWER TREATY 
With neither the United States nor 
Britain anxious to entertain the 


War sinews. 
- Britain, France and The Netherlands 


| other 


signs in China if they decide on 
economic sanctions or boycotts. 
Four of the Nine-Power Treaty na- 
tions alone could hamstring Japan’s 
The United States, 


are the sources of 64 per cent of 
Japan's importations of iron, 90 per 
cent of her oil imports, and 86 per 
cent of her cotton—all materials 
vitally necessary to war-making. 


CHANCES OF A ‘QUARANTINE’ 
But it seems doubtful whether the 

conferring nations would be in a 

mood to go the length of applying 


_ strong economic pressure or a “quar- 


antine.” 

The idea that it is merely the duty 
of the treaty nations to confer and 
not necessarily to take action 
against Japan was being stressed in 
dispatches from capitals of the re- 
spective powers involved. Mean- 
while, though stigmatized officially 
by the United States as the aggres- 
sor, Japan continues to receive ship- 
ments of American arms and muni- 
tions as well as large quantities of 
other potential war materials. Last 
week Japan put into effect an emer- 
gency edict banning luxuries, to en- 
able heavier concentration on the 
importation of oil, cotton, steel and 
“urgent” war commodities. 


REACTION IN CONGRESS 

A new factor of possible embar- 
rassment in connection with at- 
tempts to carry through any strong 
American policy against Japan was 
seen in the President's summons of 
Congress to reconvene in special 
session on Nov. 15. Congress, it was 
foreseen, would be certain to be- 


come a forum for active discussion 


+ ting a serious check to Japanese de- 
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INFORMATION FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Roosevelt adds to his fund of knowledge of foreign affairs 

through a conference at the White House with two representatives 

of the Chinese Government, Ambassador Chengting Wang (left), 
and Dr. Hi-Shih, noted economist (right). 


(Rep.), 
the lengths of demanding impeach- 
ment of the President and Secretary 
Hull for having “torn to shreds” the 


| Neutrality Act and “wholly nullified 


the will of Congress.” 
Meanwhile, in furiously renewed 


| bombing at Shanghai last week, the 
| Augusta, flagship of the American 


_ing on her bridge. 
| American Marine was 


fleet, was hit a second time by a 
shell, that wounded a sailor stand- 
Ashore, an 
struck by 
fragments of another shell. The 
Augusta hit led to prompt protest 


by American Admiral Harry E. Yar- 


nell and elicited polite expressions 


of Massachusetts, going to + three-power conference to decide on 


clearing the Spanish civil war area 
of foreign ‘‘volunteers’” — mainly 
Italians. He refused to participate 
unless Germany, too, had a voice 
in the proceedings. 


Britain and France thereupon re- * 


treated from what had been almost 
an ultimatum to.the Duce and 
agreed to have the subject of with- 
drawing volunteers further consid- 
ered instead by the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee on which 27 na- 
tions are represented. 

Thus Mussolini bluffed off or 
delayed execution of Franco-Brit- 
ish threats to end the ineffective 
non-intervention 


HOW CURB THE "“AGGRESSORS"? 


A RETREAT FOR DEMOCRACIES 


* Committee meeting the French and 
British attitude stiffened somewhat, 
with both nations warning the Duce 
they will take independent measures 
to protect their interests unless he 
withdraws his “volunteers.” There- 
upon Mussolini was reported to have 
agreed to a compromise plan for 
partial withdrawal, worked out by a 
Non-Intervention sub-committee. 


Special British and French con- 
cern was manifested last week lest 
Italy seize the Spanish Island of 
Minorca, which is vulnerable to at- 
tack from the neighboring island of 
Majorca, now in the hands of the 
Spanish insurgents. Rebel control 
of both would mean additional 
threats to neutral trade routes in 
the Mediterranean. 


While one of Mussolini’s sons was 
bombing Spanish Loyalists last week 
another, Vittorio Mussolini, who was 
an airman in the Ethiopian war, 
roused an anti-Fascist demonstra- 
tion of Washington Italians, which 
police checked in front of the Ital- 
jan embassy. The demonstration 
followed a mass meeting. citing 
the President's Chicago speech 
against aggressors and asking Mr. 
Roosevelt not to receive young Mus- 
solini at the White House. Addi- 
tional police were mobilized at the 


_ White House to prevent untoward 


incidents when the son of the Ital- 
ian dictator called there. 


GERMANY AND BELGIUM 
Between Berlin and_ Brussels 
there was a formal exchange of 
notes pledging Germany to respect 
the territorial integrity of Belgium 
at all times—unless Belgium should 


The Mountain Goes to 


Manhattan via Erie 


= 
- 


@ Erie keeps the pulse of America’s industrial heart 
beating with coal— millions of tons of it. Each year the 
Erie hauls a veritable mountain of coal not only to 
Manhattan but to hundreds of other important indus- 
trial centers that dot the route of the Erie. | 


Erie is not just a coal road. Shippers of all classes depend 
on Erie’s on-time schedules, fast freight handling 
methods and special equipment to save time and money, 


Is your freight a weighty problem? Are you interested 
in speed to distant markets? Or care for perishables? 
Your Erie representative can satisfactorily solve any of 
these shipping problems. 


of regret from the Japanese naval agreement and | participate in military action against ‘ Ret 
Nine-Power Treaty Conference sum- | of foreign policy. Already Senators | commander. send troops and supplies across the the Reich. Beriin hailed this as af- i y : 
moned to discuss the Sino-Japanese and Representatives have been in- | French frontier to aid the Spanish-| fording an additional safeguard i Renin 2 
conflict, the honor was finally thrust | dividually airing for publication ITALY STANDS DEFIANT Loyalists. Meanwhile an estimated | against invasion of Germany from | / i= ; 
on Belgium, which has less direct their reactions to the President's | Any zeal of Britain and France 70,000 Italian troops, with fresh in- France. The new pledge in some Z Ih : 
political and economic stakes in-,. Chicago speech, with views ranging | for cracking down sharply on Japan | crements of bombing planes, are, in quarters, however, stirred cynical g Sar N 
volved. Oct. 10 has been set as the’ all the way from hearty approval | was somewhat chilled last week by | violation of the non-intervention recollection of how the treaty pledg- | 5 N 


date for opening the parleys at | 


Brussels. 
When conferees gather they will 
potentially have the means of put- 


to vigorous condemnation of his de- 
parture from the philosophy of the 
Neutrality Act. with black-bearded 
Representative George H. Tinkham 


stiffened resistance to their threat- 


_ Spanish situation. Mussolini flouted | 


ened crack-down on Italy in the 


their demand that Italy attend a 


agreement, helping General Franco’s 
forces score marked military gains 
for the rebel cause. 

On eve of the Non-Intervention 


‘Quarantine 
* 


Effect of President’s Chicago 
speech. Former instances of 
moral pressure. A shift in 
American policy since Ethi- 
opian war. 


S moral force a dead influence in | 


modern international relations? 


Toward another acid test this | 
question is being push™ by Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt’s Chicago speech de- 
manding a “auarantine’ aggres- 
sor nations that break the peace, 
and the League of Naticns’ sum- 
mons for an internaifonsi confer- 
ence under the Nine-Power Treaty. 

Moral force has been invoked by 
the United States to check aggres- 
sion and treaty violstion on a num- 
ber of historic occasions—-and also it 
has heen neglected on otner occa- 
Sions. 

By moral pressure on European 
and Asiatic powers after the Boxer 
uprising, Secretary of Siate John 
Hay in 1900 prevented the dismem- 
berment of China and got interna- 
tional agreement tc the “open door” 
policy in the Far East. 

By moral pressure, President 
Woodrow Wilson :argely hoped the 
League of Nations would be able to 
check aggressors and viclators of 
the territorial integrity of cther na- 
tions. And League morsi pressure 
did work that way in forcing Mus- 
solini to disgorge Corfu, tvhich he 
had forcibly seized after bombing 
this Greek island and killing a num- 
ber of children in an orphan asyluin 
there in 1923. Buc that was before 
the Italian dictator felt a't!le to defy 
world sentiment with impunity, as 
he did in his Etiiopian adventure 
when, besides moral iorce, the 
League tried also to invoke an eco- 
nomic quarantine agains: him. 

Absence of the United States from 
the League has been adduced by its 
supporters as one reason why 
League action has not yeen more 
effective, both in applying moral 
force and when it has sought to in- 
voke economic sanctions. as in the 
Ethiopian situation. 


TREATIES AGAINST WAR 


Independently of the league, how- 


ever, the United States led in bring- | 
ing international moral pressure to — 


bear against Japan at the 1922 


Washington Conference, constrain- | 


ing the Japanese to give back Shan- 


For Aggressors: Will It Check Japan? 


+ 


was the Kellogg-Briand pact of 
American inception in 1928, by 
which most of the nations of the 
world renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. There was 


no means provided for enforcing 


this treaty—only the force of world 
opinion. To the extent that aggres- 


Japan now is doing, without the 
technical formality of declaring war, 
the Kellegg-Briand treaty has 
proved to be a disappointment. 


MANCHUKUO INCIDENT 


In 1931-32 when Japan began its | 
invasion of Manchuria that resulted | 
‘in setting up the puppet state of 


Manchukuo, President Hoover’s Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
actively sought to apply moral force 
against the aggressor. He followed 
up a series of protest notes to Ja- 
pan with announct®ment that the 
United States would give no recog- 
nition to the puppet state set up 
through conquest. Mr. Stimson fur- 
ther sought to secure general appli- 
cation of the non-recognition doc- 


trine as a sanction to enforce the | 


Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty. 


Though the League of Nations later 
agreed to this “Stimson doctrine,” 
Great Britain was cool toward Amer- 
ican efforts to apply pressure against 
Japan under the Nine-Power Treaty. 
Consequently no immediately ef- 
fective international checks were of- 
fered to Japan’s pursuit of her aims 
of conquest in Manchuria. 


NO AID TO ETHIOPIA 

Three years later it was the turn 
of the League powers to hope in 
vain for an American assertion of 
active cooperation to check Italian 
aggressions in Ethiopia. When that 
conflict was inipending and before 
Congress had adopted the Neutral- 
ity Act of 1935, Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia vainly appealed 
to the United States to examine 
means of securing observance of 
the Kellosg-Briand war outlawry 
pact. President Roosevelt rejected 
his appeal, assuming an attitude of 
aloofness toward the threatened 
conflict. 

In contrast with Secretary Stim- 
son’s activities in 1931, our State 
Department in 1935 did not address 
any diplomatic communications to 


| 


sor nations have violated it in spirit | 
by resorting to force of arms, as | 


‘by League ° 


either belligerent admonishing it not | 


to violate the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
nor did the American Government 
“consult” with other powers under 
the anti-war pact, as it had done in 
other controversies. 


day Italian troops launched hostil- 
ities against Ethiopia. 


The League of Nations Council. 


was convened Oct. 7 to declare Italy 
the aggressor. Anticipating that 
event, President Roosevelt on Oct. 5 
issued a proclamation invoking the 
Neutrality Act that Congress had 
passed, under which no distinc- 
tions were made between the ag- 
gressor nation and its victim, but 
American arms and munitions ship- 
ments were prohibited to both Italy 
and Ethiopia. This did ‘not, how- 
ever, prevent continued shipment of 
oil, iron, copper and other war 
materials, of which Italy stood in 


vital need. As the Italian invasion | 
of Africa continued, American ex- | 
ports of these commodities to Italy | 


rose. 


The League of Nations Council, 
having branded Italy the aggressor, 


sought to apply economic sanctions | 


under Article 16 of the Covenant. It 
prohibited direct loans and credits 
members to Italy, 
embargoed imports from Italy and 
banned shipments to Italy of arms 
and munitions and also certain arti- 
cles, including scrap iron and a 
number of minerals and other mate- 
rials, the production and supply of 
which League members were largely 
able to control. 


_ LIMITED SANCTIONS FAIL 


That more sweeping sanctions, to 
include oil, for example, were not 
adopted by the League Council was 
due partly to absence of cooperation 
by the United States and Germany. 
Petroleum, copper, cotton, iron and 
steel, in which the United States was 
trading with Italy, had to be left off 
the League sanctions list. Musso- 
lini was enabled to weather the eco- 
nomic stringency of the limited em- 
bargoes and carry through his con- 
quest to a successful conclusion. 

In view of the aloofness of the 
United States in the Ethiopian con- 
flict and its failure to distinguish be- 
tween aggressor and aggrieved or 
offer effective cooperation in moral 
and economic sanctions to “quaran- 
tine” the invading power, the volte 
face of policy by which President 


Roosevelt now summons the world | 
to follow the moral leadership of | 


America against Japan as an ag- 
gressor and treaty-breaker stands 
out in sharper relief as a return 
the attitude of protest against ag- 
gression assumed by Secretary Stim- 


son during the Hoover Administra- 


tion. 


EFFECT OF “MORAL PROTEST” 


gression as is now occurring in: the 
Far East, and officials are pointing 
out that the conference will not be 
bound to take any positive action. 

From London come repcrts of ap- 


parent British aversion to seeing the ; 


“quarantining” of Japan go to the 


‘limits of applying economic sanc- 


tions such as the League sought to 
apply to Italy. To what lengths the 


United States. would go in that 


rection also remains shrouded in un- 
certainty, with neither the Presi- 
dent nor State Department officials 
ready to amplify the impiications of 
the President’s Chicago speech and 
American officials action branding 
Japan aS an aggressor. 


TWO PRECEDENTS IN HAND 

In the Ethiopian conflict the 
United States invoked its Neutrality 
Act to ban arms:and munitions ship- 
ments to both Italy and Ethiopia, 
and has done the same as affecting 
both factions in the Spanish civil 
war. 

On the technical contention that 
there ‘is no declared war in the Far 
East, however, the President has 
avoided declaring the Neutrality Act 
in effect in that situation. And al- 
though branding Japan as the ag- 
gressor, the State Department has 
made no move yet for a unilateral 
ban on arms and munitiuns ship- 
ments to Japan, beyond prohibiting 
such shipments to both China and 
Japan merely in Government-owned 
vessels. 

Excepting that restriction, the 
shipment of American arms and 
munitions to the Orient continues, 
with also large supplies of cotton, 
scrap-iron and other materials use- 
ful to both undeclared belligerents— 
though Commerce Department fig- 
ures show Japan is getting a vol- 
ume of American exports five times 
greater than those being shipped to 
China. 


TRADE STILL GOES ON 


To implement American moral 


| protests with economic embargoes 


in the Orient would, as has been 
pointed out by Commerce Secre- 
tary Roper, dislocate a growing and 
lucrativ2 trade with the Far East. 
Meanwhile, however, voluntary pop- 
ular boycotting of Japanese goods, 
such as has been demanded by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
a number of other groups, may take 
shape in sufficient force to lend ad- 
ditional sharpness to the sting of 
the President’s rhetorical condem- 
nation of the aggressor. 

Whether the United States will 
join with other powers in further 


ing Belgian neutrality had been dis- 
regarded by the Kaiser’s. govern- 
ment in 1914 as a “scrap of paper.” 

Assassination last week struck 
down an American foreign repre- 
sentative, Consul General J. Theo- 
dore Marri _at. Beirut, Syria. 
The murgér had no political signifi- 
cance, however, being the act of a 
naturalized American citizen of Ar- 
menian nativity, who mistakenly be- 
lieved that Mr. Marriner had disap- 
proved his visa for re-entry to the 
United States. 


nar 


MAKING SURE YOU GET THE 
BEST TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Good in design, high in quality, low in cost 
and ready when needed —these are the re- 


quirements for telephone apparatus in the 


Bell System. 
For half a century Western Phectets has 


met these requirements through centralized 
manulacturing and distribution. By serving 
the Bell Telephone Company in your city 
and in every section of the country, it has 
helped make this nation’s telephone service 
the best in the world. 


~ 


tung, that they had taken from | 
China. That conference also adopt- Speaking at San Diego, Calif., 
ed the Nine-Power Treaty, provid- | Oct. 2, 1935, President Roosevelt 
ing for consultation and conference | declared that “despite what hap- 
in case of aggressions in the Pacific | pens in continents overseas, the 
—the treaty under which the pres- | United States of America shall and | 
ent test of moral force against Ja- 


reinforcing this moral condemna- 
| tion remains to be seen in the de- 
liberations of the Nine-Power Con- 
ference at Brussels. And it may 
also depend to some extent on what 
attitude Congress takes toward the 


To what extent will this moral 
protest be effectively supported by 
_ the American people or implemented 
with action by the penaing Nine- 
Power Treaty conference” 


GOOD TELEPHONE APPARATUS GIVES GOOD SERVICE. ... BELL 


pan is being made. 
Resting sheerly on moral force also 


r-ust remain, as, long ago the father | 


of our country prayed that it might 
remain, unentangled and free.” Next 


| 


The Nine-Power Treaty merely re- 


quires its signatories to consult and 


confer together in case of such ag- 


President’s new inclination of policy 
away from the philosophy of the 


system service is Basen on Western Electric QUALITY 


Neutrality Act. 
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The United States News 


on 


October 18, 1937 


« 


Industry's Stake 
In New Congress 


The major objectives; wage and crop 
control; checks on monopoly. Re- 
gional planning. 


USINESS men have a big stake in the session of 
Congress that will begin Nov. 15 and will con- 
tinue into the summer of 1938. 

Out of this session is almost sure to come—in the 
opinion of Congress leaders—the second New Deal 
that had been scheduled for the regular 1937 sos- 
sion. The Supreme Court battle upset the origi- 
nal schedule. 

Sudden appearance of a recession in general busi- 
ness has not diverted President Roosevelt from his 
determination to get laws to do the following: 

1—To fix minimum wages and maximum hours 
for the principal industries. Only a vote in the 
House stands in the way of such a law and that 
vote now is assured soon after Congress reconvenes. 
Application of the new iaw would be gradual and 
limited to employers paying less than 40 cents an 
hour as a minimum and maintaining hours of work 
above 40 in one week. 

2—To reestablish stronger Federal Government 
controls over agriculture. This may involve the re- 
vival of processing taxes on cotton and the im- 
position of some new form of tax to provide rev- 
enue to finance the subsidies that would go along 
with the proposed income stabilization and mar- 
keting control to be super-imposed on the existing 
half billion dollar soil conservation plan. What- 
ever is done can be counted upon to provide an 
added business expense. 


THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


3.—To revive and revise the laws aimed at power- 
ful combinations in industry. Existing anti-trust 
laws are regarded by the White House as impotent 
to deal with monopoly problems. Robert H. Jack- 
son, Assistant Attorney General, is working on leg- 
islation to provide a “modern approach” to these 
problems. That modern approach would involve 
taxes based upon size, use of tariffs, changes in 
patent laws and maybe licensing of interstate cor- 
porations. The Federal Trade Commission wants 
the basing point system of price quoting outlawed 
by statute. Yet Congress, with its new Miller- 
Tydings Act opens the way to price-fixing by in- 
dustry on trade-marked goods all the way from the 
producer to the consumer. This whole situation is 
tangled. 

4—To undertake regional planning for develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources. The idea 
is to devote about $500,000,000 annually to flood con- 
trol, reforestation, power development and other 
planned projects. General business is chiefly in- 
terested in the orders that might come from this 
type of venture but the utility industry sees in it 
a further threat of Government operation in elec- 
tric power development and distribution. 


TAXES AND THE BUDGET 


Mr. Roosevelt made no reference to tax revision 
in outlining his plans for Congress. Neither did he 
promise a balance in the Government’s budget. 

Yet both of these objectives remain on his date 
book. 

Business is most interested in new tax plans. 
Those plans are being made within the Treasury 
Department. They call for no general increase in 
total taxation, but they do call for shifts in the 
incidence of the surtax rates on individual income 
and for some modification in the present tax on the 
undistributed portion of corportion earnings. Those 
modifications, however, are to be slight if the 
Treasury has its way. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


LOUIS JOHNSON, the Assistant Secretary of 
War: In man-power phase of national defense, the 
United States is potentially the strongest among the 
nations. Should war come tomorrow, we coulc put 
into the field 400,000 men to resist the first shock 
of invasion. Thirty days later, we hope to have 
available a force of 600,000. At the end of four 
months, we expect that one and one-half million 
men will be in uniform and under arms.... 

Due to careful planning, we have enough of the 
ordinary supplies to take care of our soldiers for six 
months. The same can not be said, however, of 
weapons and equipment developed since the World 
War, such as airplanes, anti-aircraft and long-range 
guns, gas masks and other more modern and essen- 
tial accoutrement of an efficient military machine. 

We have in this country ample sources ior 
our full military and civilian requirements of 
food, coal, petroleum, power, iron, steel, machinery, 


chemicals, copper, lead, nitrates, silver, zinc and 
phosphorus. No nation in the world can match 
this list. 


We found however, that certain raw materials 
essential to the needs of the fighting forces of our 
nation are either entirely lacking or are producéd 
in very limited quantities, incapable, in time of war, 
of marked expansion. We need manganese, a metal 
used in modern steel making for the purpose of 
cleansing and deoxidizing machine steel. We are 
short of chromium, a mineral essential in the man- 
ufacture of rust-resisting alloys. We lack tungsten, 
which is indispensable to the production of high- 
speed tool steel. Our supply of tin is inadequate. 

Ten thousand manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try have been allocated, or assigned, to one or more 
of the supply branches to produce military neces- 
Sities. Each has been given a war-time task. Fac- 
tors of time and quantity have been fully consid- 
ered. The majority of these plants have agreed to 
perform the allotted work. 


(From an address before a convention of under- 
writers, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct 12.) 
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Industrial Production Since 1929--What Will Happen in 1938 ? 
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joan way is business now to turn—toward higher levels of activity 
or toward lower? The index of industrial activity is accepted as 


the best single gauge. 


On the chart above is shown the actual rate of that activity from 1929 
to date. Two views are held of the future curve, with those views rep- 


resented by the broken line on the chart. 


traces the lower line. 


CopyYricut, 1937, BY THE UNITED STaTEs News PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
One group of Government experts expects the next month or two to 
bring a revival of the upturn. Their estimate traces the upper line with 
its sharp upward curve by the end of 1937. Another group thinks that 
business is in for further slowing before the upturn. This estimate 
These are the extremes. 


A detailed discussion is provided in the article below. 


RECESSION 
VARIANCE—THE REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


x 


The President’s “Prescription.” A 
Task for Industry. Construction 
as the Key Log. Government 
Spending vs. Price Rises. 


EFORE his latest fireside chat, Mr. Roosevelt 
was importuned to “say something” to bol- 

ster sentiment in business and in the markets. 
Just a hint that taxes would be modified, or 


4 


that the Labor Relations Act might be amended, | 


or that wage and hour legislation could be put 
off, would serve well, these advisers suggested. 
But word quickly trickled back from the 
White House that the President believed in 
“doing something,” not in “saying something,” 
as a means of holding recovery on an even keel. 

President Roosevelt’s “do something” pre- 
scriptibn, when it came, called for farm con- 
trols, wage and hour controls, new anti-trust 
laws, natural resource development and a 
stronger, more efficient central government to 
apply and enforce these controls. 


Even controls of the 


kind he will ask of a 
PLACES RELIANCE special session of Con- 


MOST ON BUSINESS cress appear to the Presi- 


dent as less than enough to assure that the 
country is going to pull through existing un- 
certainties and move ahead to new high ground. 
He subscribed to the conclusion of Dr. Oliver 
M. W. Sprague, former adviser to the British 
and the American governments, that: 

“The continuance of business recovery in the 
United States depends far more upon business 
policies, business pricing policies, than it does 
on anything that may be done, or not done, in 
Washington.” 

Accepting that conclusion of what Mr. Roose- 
velt described as “one of the country’s leading 
economists,” the White House has sounded the 
Government’s own principal economic analysts 
for their forecast of the future. Without ex- 
ception they subscribe to the diagnosis of Dr. 
Sprague. 

But there now are differences of opinion 
among the Government’s analysts concerning 
the immediate future for business. 

The extent of these differences is reflected 
in the chart above. .The chart shows the trend 
of industrial production from 1929 to date and 
then a projection of that trend through 1938 
based upon the predictions of the two schools of 
thought. Industrial production is accepted as 
the best single indicator of business activity 
and health. 

A glance at the chart shows the long depres- 
sion from 1929 to 1933, then the sharp NRA and 
dollar devaluation boom of 1933 followed by 


SPRAGUE FORMULA 


r collapse, and then, starting in 1934, a steady pull 


upward that continued until December, 1936, to 
be followed by a leveling off in 1937 and now by 
some slight set-back. 


The big question is: 
where do we go from 


FEDERAL EXPERTS 
DO NOT AGREE IN 

here? 
THEIR FORECASTS Two answers are heard 


to that question now that the situation has 
shaken out enough to give an opportunity for 
perspective. One answer, in general, is given 
by the economists brought in by the New Deal. 
Their emphasis is on purchasing power. The 
other answer, in general, is given by the old- 
line Government economists. Their emphasis 
is on inventories and business buying and on 
the potentialities of credit expansion. Both 
look at home building as the real key to the 
future. 

New Deal economists are inclined to be pes- 
simistic about the immediate future; old line 
economists to be more optimistic. Both come 
out at about the same place in the end, but 
on the basis of different timing. Each has of- 
fered its views to the President and what fol- 
lows is an exposition of those views. 

The more orthodox view: 

Business buying of goods slowed sharply dur- 
ing the summer. Industry of late has operated 
at a high rate filling those orders. Back- 
logs now are well worked off and industrial ac- 
tivity is slowing. It will reach about 110 in 
October. 

What will happen in November and December 
is anybody’s guess. But certain important situ- 
ations suggest a halt to the decline and the start 
of a new upturn. One of these situations is in 
the important textile industry. Activity here 
was one of the first to slow. New buying has 
waited on a settlement of cotton prices. Those 
prices are near stability and a pick-up is almost 
certain. Steel buying has held off for a testing 
of prices by automobile companies. That situa- 
tion now points to more activity. 


A BUYER’S MARKET: Buying has fallen much 


BUILDING INDUSTRY ™°Te Sharply than pro- 


duction. It will have to 
AS THE KEYLOG start up soon and with 
orders coming in the business attitude quickly 
will change from pessimism to reasonable op- 
timism. More than that, curtailment of relief 
and of Government building is going to put 
more men on the employment market. This is 
all to the good as it will relieve tight situations 
in building and bring some shake-down in costs. 
The decline in farm prices also is not unfavor- 
able as city consumers should have more dol- 
lars to spend in buying other things if food and 
clothing costs are adjusted. 
All in all, the outlook is favorable and a quick 
return of the rate of industrial production to 


- a level around and above 120 would only be 


normal, since 100 is regarded as normal for the 
period from 1923-25. To be remembered is the 
fact that credit is abundant and cheap and un- 
filled demands are huge, especially in housing, 
Rising rents will touch off home building ex- 
pansion again in the spring. 

Such is one view. The New Deal view is less 
optimistic. It follows: 

Government since 1934 had been pouring be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 a month into 
the stream of purchasing power through deficit 
spending. In September, for the first time since 
1931, the Government actually withdrew money 
from that stream. 

At the same time that Government was cut- 
ting its contribution to business activity, busi- 
ness—by raising prices—narrowed the effect of 
spending by all consumers. The resulting situ- 
ation is such that it could develop into a real 
new depression. 


Farm income now is at a peak and next year 
will be lower. Automobile sales will meet re- 
sistance at the higher prices. The steel indus- 
try will delay price adjustments too long. Re- 
strictions on installment selling will accentuate 
the trend toward a lessened physical volume of 
retail sales, which recently has carried that 
volume under 1936. All of this will result in 
some new unemployment. 

Furthermore, uncertainty and a check to ris- 
ing wages will tend to soften the pressure for 
new housing and will bear down on rents. 


Prospects are that the 


index of industrial pro- 
MAY FALL LOWER duction will go down at 


BEFORE AN UPTURN least to 100 before turn- 


ing up materially and—barring a revival of gov- 
ernment spending—the upturn will be rather 
slow through 1938. Later the acute housing 
shortage may blow off the lid. 


PRODUCTION INDEX 


Mr. Roosevelt, in the past, has accepted the 
advice of the New Deal economists and has 
started to spend on a huge scale whenever busi- 
ness lagged. The spending has been followed 
by revived business, but always government 
finances have gone from bad to worse. This has 
brought budget balancing cries from business. 

Now the President has passed out the word 
that business some time will have to demon- 
strate whether or not ‘t can take over without 
the help of government deficit spending. 

The result is that the White House attitude 
today is that business men will have their oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate, in their pricing policies 
and in their expansion plans, whether they can 
take over recovery without »nother dose of Fed- 
eral government help. 

Two views of what the result will be are re- 
flected in the chart projection on this page. 

Owen Scort. 


Among the reasons why are: 


| x IO 


The Break In Stocks: 
Hysteria Or an Omen? 


Contrasting views of market fluctua- 
tions. Evaporation of values. Back- 
ground of recent shrinkage. 


> President Roosevelt down, the tendency of 

Government officials is to discount almost come 
pletely the importance of the price decline in secur- 
ity markets. 

They write the market action down to hysteria 
and cross off its effect on general business and its 
possible value as a barometer indicating a forecast 
of the future. a 

Yet in the brief period of two months the markets 
erased from security values as many billions as the 
New Deal has added to the national debt in more 
than four years. Values simply evaporated. 

The White House view, influenced by the advice 
of the Federal Reserve Board and other agencies, is 
that this evaporation merely represented the dis- 
appearance of something that never did actually 
exist and consequently is not to be taken seriously. 


DEFLATION TO MANY 


None the less, some other officials assert, the stock 
market decline is definitely deflationary for the 
business man who may be borrowing or intending to 
borrow money against stocks that he owns, and for 
the average individual who likes to think of his net 
worth as represented by the market price of the 
things he owns offset by the debts he owes. Maybe 
this man had intended to build a home, using the 
securities he possessed to provide him with the 
necessary cash. A market decline readily can wipe 
out the values on which he had depended. 

Effects, in fact, are found to be varied when the 
stock market breaks. Not the least of these effects 
is that on business sentiment and on the urge of 
entrepreneurs to venture. Also important is the ef- 
fect on tax revenues due to loss deductions. 


RECORD OF THE SWING 


Those facts add meaning to the set of figures 
showing the swing that has occurred in stock mar- 
ket values. These figures, from the Department of 
Commerce, show the weekly average value of 50 
selected and representative stocks. They follow: 


Week ending October 12, 1929...... $294.65. 
Week ending October 8, 1932...... 55.56. 
Week ending March 13, 1937...... 140.48. 
Week ending October 9, 1937...... 110.34. 


In other words, from the bottom of the depression, 
or near the bottom, to the peak of the: market in 
March of this year stocks had gained nearly 250 per 
cent in price. Since March of this year stocks have 
lost nearly 35 per cent of that gain. 

Losses in individual stocks have been much 
greater than the average, just as gains in some 
stocks had previously been much larger than the 
average. 


EXPLANATIONS ARE VALUED 


A variety of reasons are assigned for this evap- 
oration of quoted values. Several center about the 
new government market controls which limit buying 
by “insiders” unless those insiders are willing to 
hold the shares they buy. Financiers, including 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, takes this view. 

This point is that markets now are thin and break 
quickly on a few selling orders and rise just as 
quickly on a.few buying orders. But others, includ- 
ing many government officials, argue that the stock 
market simply is put up by professional operations 
and then is put down if the public does not follow 
through on those operations. Still others insist that 
the public has the sheep instinct, rushing to get in. 
when prices are going up and rushing to get out at 
the first sign of trouble. 

Some of the shrewdest observers in Washington, 
‘ on the other hand, take the tack that the market 
moved ahead of inflation prospects and boom hopes 
and has adjusted itself as those prospects fade, for 
the moment at least. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice President, the 
Cleveland Trust Company: It does not seem prob- 
able that the declines in business activity now under 
way will develop into a real depression. Business 
men are naturally alarmed by the severity of the 
recent declines in security prices. The chief rea- 
son why their fears are probably unfounded is that 
we have not yet made a full recovery from the old 
depression. 

The long history of recoveries from depressions 
has given us the unvarying rule that prosperity 
conditions are regained before a new depression 
begins. 

In the rest of the world, as in America, the long 
recovery from the great depression has been stimu- 
lated by exceptional expenditures of public funds. 
Such spending is in nature inflationary, and might 
be expected to generate business booms. That has 
not happened either abroad or here, for business has 
been so restrained by fear that it has avoided 
bocms of production or speculation. 

The restraining fear abroad has been that of war. 
In this country it has been fear of further regula- 
tion. These restraints have slowed down the re- 
covery, but they have prolenged it. . 

Business recovery abroad is further along than 
our recovery here. If business should go into a 
depression in the leading foreign nations, we should 
surely have a depression here. but that does not ap- 
pear to threaten now. The stock market decline 
reflects a general realization by investors that our 
new managed economics are not going to produce 
the vigorous progress of recovery to prosperity which 
many had anticipated last year and last spring. 
Apprehensions concerning the stock decline may 
produce greater business recession than funda- 
mental conditions genuinely warrant. 

(From the current issue of the Business Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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worker can borrow on his future earning Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-10, Cone, accounting for $1,855,019,000 ? 
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Warnings from bankers. “Thin” 
and “quality” markets. Dan-_ 
ger in times of distress. 


ROM still another quarter of the 
business world, this time com- 
mercial banking, comes the charge 


Market Controls : 


that the policies of the Securities — 


and Exchange Commission in com- 
bination with other governmental 
activities have destroyed stock mar- 
ket liquidity and therefore have hurt 
recovery. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York City, declared in an address 
last week before the Rochester, New 
York, Chamber of Commerce that 
the drastic decline in stock market 
prices since mid-August is due to 
the reduced efficiency of the stock 
market machinery and not to a re- 
cession in business or to foreign 
selling. 

Because of a variety of govern- 
mental policies, said Mr. Aldrich, the 
market has been so restricted and 
“so thin” that it “couldn’t take it” 
when a moderate volume of selling 
developed. 


MR. GAY’S WARNING 

Charles R. Gay, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in his 
annual report last August issued this 
warning in regard to Government 
regulation of the stock market: 


“If the result indicates that a 
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to be impaired so that it does not 
function freely, it follows, of course, 
that it may cease to function in 
times of distress. Then, indeed,’ the 
public interest is being harmed.” 

James M. Landis, departing from 
his post as chairman of the SEC te 
take over the position of Dean of 
the Harvard Law School, in an in- 
terview with the press defended the 
SEC policies and supported the the- 
ory of a quality rather than a vol- 
ume market. | 

Now, Mr. Aldrich, in his address, 
has declared that Mr. Gay’s warn- 
ing “has proved itself abundantly 
justified.” 


SOURCES OF TROUBLE 

Nine factors were cited by Mr. Al- 
drich as having impaired efficiency 
and made the market vulnerable to 
moderate selling: 

Capital gains tax. 

Elimination of informed trading. 
High income taxes. 

Inquisitorial visits by agents of 
the SEC. 

Elimination of protective buyin; 
by “insiders.” 

Wide range of uncertainty in new 
rules. 

Unfortunate burden of proof upon 
specialists. 

New margin regulations. 

Margins applied to floor traders. 

In support of his contention that 


drich pointed out that the market 
break began in the middle of Au- 
gust but business figures for that 
month were extraordinarily good 
and those for September showed 
only a moderate recession. 


In Mr. Aldrich’s opinion high 
margins for floor traders and spe- 
cialists have been a major factor in 
reducing the volume of expert buy- 
ing and selling because such mar- 
gins reduce the ability of the trad- 
ers to carry stocks. 


THE BANKERS’ VIEWS 

At the same time that Mr. Ald- 
rich delivered his address, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, meeting in 
Boston for its 63rd annual conven- 
tion, held its final sessions. 


Orval W. Adams, Salt Lake City 
banker, who two years ago achieved 
nation-wide notice at the New Or- 
leans convention when he urged 
bankers “to boycott Government 
bonds” as a means of forcing the 
Government to balance the budget, 
was elected president of the Associ- 
ation. 

In his inaugural address Mr. Ad- 
ams reemphasized two principles 
with which he has been identified 
in the affairs of the Association; 
namely, the need for a balanced 
budget and defense of the unit bank- 


Did They Cause Slump in Stocks? 


+ broad and liquid national market is ¢ the market decline was not begun 
by a change in business, Mr. Al- * 


ers against the encroachment of 
branch banking under Federal spon- 
sorship. 


THE BUDGET AND INVESTORS 

“I believe,” he said, “that the fis- 
cal affairs of Government can be 
kept out of serious difficulty only by 
bringing home to the 42,000,000 sav- 
ings depositors, to the millions who 
hold life insurance policies, who in- 
vest in building and loan associa- 
tions and other securities, what the 
continuance of such deficits means 
to them.” 

In its resolutions the convention 
also stressed the need for a balanced 
budget and voted unanimous ap- 
proval of a resolution supporting the 
dual banking system and opposing 
interstate branch banking. 

As it did a year ago, the convention 
condemned “overlapping and dupli- 
cate taxation” by the States and the 
Federal Government. In another 
resolution it placed an optimistic 
interpretation on the decline in the 
security markets and the recent re- 
cession in business activity. It 
pointed out that such recessions 
have characterized other recoveries 
and that on the whole 1937 has been 
a@ good year. 

GLENN NIXON 


The Question 


Of the Week 


By DR. SEYMOUR HARRIS 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


the rise of expenditures is large 
compared to the rise of costs and 
unless the disbursements on mar- 
kets are made quickly by workers. 


A sudden rise of wage costs, say of 
five billions, and an eventual rise of 
expenditures, say of three billions, 
are not likely to have desired effect. 
Success will follow, in other words, 
from the exhilarating effects of more 
money rather than from the depres- 
sing effects of higher costs and 
transfers to wage earners. 


It is furthermore, not even clear 
that the entrepreneur will be com- 
pensated adequately for a rise in tne 
costs of lebor as well as higher 
taxes and higher prices for raw ma- 
terials to be associated with the 
farm policy, even if the volume of 
business rises. 

For as the entrepreneur speeds up 
production at the current high point 
in the upward swing of the cycle he 
will be confronted by over-taxed 
plants, higher prices for raw mate- 
rials and inefficient labor. The net 


| effect is likely to be a rise of total | against the eventual success of the 

costs per unit of output as produc- | President’s wages and hours pro- 

tion advances. | gram, however sincere the desire for 
In short, the betting odds are | more jobs and higher wages. 
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incomes, more returns. 


OUR States—New York, Illinois, 

Pennsylvania, and California— 
pay more than half the individual 
income taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A report last week by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue showed that 
these States so paid $353,191,000 in 


—:1935, out of a total for the entire 


. For every budgetary problem that per- 


plexes his employer this man solves three! 


With his modest pay as an unskilled » 


worker he keeps five persons healthy, well- 
fed, decently clothed. He's paying for a 
small but comfortable home. Two of his 
children are in school and the youngest will 
start next year. He puts part of each pay 
check in the bank. 

If you think that doesn’t take real skill 
in money management just ask yourself 


how much yox could accomplish on his ingot thesocially valuableactivities of the | Gta, were salaries, wages, commis- mobiles and overcoats, made by improved _led in this electrical progress. G-E research . 
weekly wage. And thereare thousands like modern small loan company. We will | and fees, which accounted for 
him—truck drivers, machine operators, gladly send copies of Household's publi- | $9,900,578,000 of the reported net in- methods, will be better, yet less expensive. has provided new knowledge; G-E engi- 
laborers. Necessity has bred inthemtheabil- cations and complete information on the ome compared with $8,600,455,000 


ity to work wonders on slender incomes. 


Money for Emergencies 


But these men live close to the shadow of 
sudden emergency. An accident, a long lay 
off, any circumstances which interfere with 
their ability to earn, and their slepder re- 
serves melt away rapidly. Budgetary skill 
doesn't help them then—they need money 
help, quickly. 

At Household Finance any responsible 


more than half a million families last vear. 
Through a broad educational program in 
home money management and buyman- 


He Carries a Hod... 
Yet He Works Wonders 
tn Money Management! 


ship, Household Finance shows thousands 
of wage-earners how to get more from their | 
incomes. Many schools and colleges use 
Household’s publications as texts and ref- 
erence books. 


Booklets Sent Free 


As an employer or supervisor of employes 
you will be interested in the full story of 
Household Finance's service to wage- 
earners. It will give you a new understand- 


important role plaved by this company in | 


today's industrial society. 
convenient coupon below. 


Please use the 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


+. one of America’s leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 


City State 


Where Income Tax Burden Falls: 
Wealthy Pay 70 Per Cent of Total 


. country of $657,439,000. 
dod te dete Half of revenue from four The voteless District of Columbia 
CORPORATION States. More million-dollar ranks 15th in the amount of income 


tax paid by the States. It pays $7,- 
176,000 in income taxes, or more 
than is paid by 34 of the States. 
This is in spite of the fact that 
many of these States surpass it in 
population. 

Other information in the report 
of the tax collectors showed the 
progress of recovery and the distri- 
bution of the tax burden. 


INCOMES UP 2 BILLIONS 

A total of 4,575,012 individuals 
reported net income for 1935 of 
$14,909,812,025. This is an increase 
of 480,592 or 11.7 per cent in the 
number of persons who filed re- 
turns, and a gain of $2,133,099,943 
or 16.5 per cent in the amount of 
net income as compared with 1934. 

The total tax liability increased 
$146,039,565, or 28.6 per cent. 

Not all States shared equally in 
the increased prosperity reflected in 
the larger receipts for the Treasury. 
In general, the more rural States 
and States with a single major in- 
dustry, such as Michigan, where the 
automobile industry experienced a 
strong recovery, showed the largest 
increase in tax payments. 


WHERE BURDEN FELL 

Income taxes fell with much 
greater force on the higher income 
brackets. Thus, persons with net 
incomes from $2,500 to $3,000 a year 
received the largest aggregate in- 
come of any income group, but per- 
sons with net incomes from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 paid the largest 
amount of taxes. 

The 36,125 persons with taxable 
income of $25,000 or more (8 per 
cent of all persons filing returns), 
received only 13.38 per cent of the 
net income but paid 70.30 per cent 
of the income tax. 

The number of persons with in- 
comes of one million dollars or more 
increased from 33 in 1934 to 41 in 
1935. These persons paid $41,000,- 
000 in taxes out of a net income of 
$74,000,000. 

There were 50 such incomes in 
1933, 20 in 1932, 77 in 1931, 150 in 
1930 and 513 in 1929, the year when 
the all-time high was reached. 

The principal sources of income 
for 1935, as shown by the Treasury 


in the preceding year. 


DIVIDENDS SECOND LARGEST 

Dividends on stocks of domestic 
corporations were the second largest 
source of reported income, account- 
ing for $2,234,727,000 of the net in- 
come compared with $1,965,670,000 
in 1934. 

Business profits were the third 
most important source of net in- 


mated population of the United 
States filed returns. This increased 
to 3.23 per cent in 1934 and 3.64 per 
cent in 1935. 


ETTER houses... 


Why Tomorrow Will Be 


better factories ... 


better roads and food and clothing. 


Because with pencil and graph, with slide 


rule and calculation, the engineer is chart- 


ing the way—is turning visions 


into 


realities. He is applying the findings of 


science to the task of satisfying your needs 


and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel 


mill or textile mill of the future. Auto- 


More efficient turbine-generators——and 


cheaper electric power will lighten the 


tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 


er Than Today. 


chinery——and better and less expensive 


pairs of shoes. 


The engineer's application of electricity 
to every branch of industry has helped to 
make America the greatest industrial 
nation in the world—has helped to pro- 
vide you with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. And 
General Electric engineers and research 


scientists, working in partnership, have 


neers have put that knowledge to work to 
make available more goods for more 


people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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HENEVER President Roosevelt discloses, as 
he did in his “fireside chat” last week, some of 
the fundamental premises on which he bases 
his recommendations for such new laws as 

affect the economic situation of the country it is impor- 

tant to subject those premises to a minute analysis. 

Mr. Roosevelt professes every now and then not to ob- 
ject to critical analysis. In his radio address last week, 
for instance, he said: 

“Five years of fierce discussion and debate—five 
years of information through the radio and the mov- 
ing picture—have taken the whole nation to school 
in the nation’s business. Even those who have most 
attacked our objectives have, by their very criticism, 
encouraged the mass of our citizens to think about 
and understand the issues involved, and understand- 
ing, to approve.” 

If we reread Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of last week—and 
the full text is to be found on page 4—wee will find that in 
two places his economic reasoning is exposed to view. He 
says, first, with reference to his defense of crop control 
by government decree: | 

“You and I have heard big manufacturers talk 
about control of production by the farmer as an inde- 
fensible ‘economy of scarcity’. And yet these same 
manufacturers never hesitate to shut down their own 


_..huge plants, throw men out of work, and cut down 


the purchasing power of whole communities when- 
ever they think they must adjust their production to 
an over-supply of the goods they make. When it is 
their baby who has the measles, they call it not an 
‘economy of scarcity’ but ‘sound business judgment.’ 

“Of course, speaking seriously, what you and I 
want is such governmental rules of the game that la- 
bor, agriculture, and industry will produce a balanced 
abundance without waste.” 


WILL EXTENSIVE Bu 7 
rules” to regulate labor, agricul- 

REGIMENTATION ture and industry? Are the la- 

BE POPULAR? bor unions ready to submit to 


government control? Are own- 

ership and management ready to turn over the productive 
processes of the country to the Roosevelt-Farley political 
machine for experimentation? Is the farmer really ready 
to ordain government as his master instead of his agent? 
It must be conceded that when we have depression, an 
unbalanced economy has been the cause. But what un- 
balances our economy? What causes the shoe manufac- 
turer to find himself with a so-called over-supply? Reliable 
figures by independent research institutions prove that we 
really never have an over-supply but an under-consump- 
tion. We know there are plenty of people without the 
standards of living that others enjoy. A family using one 
pair of shoes in two years would gladly, if they could af- 
ford it, buy a new set of shoes every six months. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself says that one-third of our population 
are “ill-housed, ill-nourished and ill-clad” and he still uses 
that phrase notwithstanding that he has had four years in 


which to ameliorate the situation and notwithstanding 


his addition to the public debt of about $13,000,000,000 
spent in the name of “recovery and relief”. 


If we follow through the case 


REAL WAGES 

of the shoe manufacturer, in 1932 
ARE BEING CUT © we find that millions of persons in 
BY NEW DEAL the low-income groups had either 


lost their jobs or had their “money 
wages” cut. The Roosevelt Administration today is en- 
gaged in the process of cutting “real wages”. Money 
wages have been going up but this is futile if the cost of 
living takes more out of the pay envelope to buy a smaller 
quantity of the same articles. 

Take, for example, meats. On the front page of this is- 
sue is a pictogram which shows that the same money buys 
less meat than it did before. Living costs have risen be- 
cause higher taxes and higher labor costs have been added 
to the prices of the goods we buy, and our individual in- 
comes do not rise uniformly in all trades, occupations and 
professions. 


What Mr. Roosevelt fails to grasp is that if you take 


$100 of income and if it is now divided so that labor has . 


$65 and management and ownership about $35, and then 
you turn around and give management and ownership $15 
and divide the other $85 among the workers, you still 
have a purchasing power of only $100. 

Redistributing the amount of purchasing power may 
help certain of the so-called consumer-goods industries 
here and there but, on the other hand, you throw com- 
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REALISTS 


The President's Proposal to Redistribute Purchasing Power Cannot Bring Big Increase in Total 
Payrolls—Production Per Worker Is Going Down Now When It Ought to Go Up—Real 
Wages Are Being Cut by High Cost of Living and by Tax Barriers to Trade 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


pletely out of balance the so-called heavier-goods indus- 
tries which are dependent on the $35 that management 
and ownership receive and use for building of plant and 
for expansion and for job creation. 

All the “economic royalists” 


MERE DIVISION 

put together cannot eat more than 
DOES NOT ADD three meals a day or sail but a 
BUYING POWER certain number of yachts. The 


total amount spent on themselves 
and their families is infinitesimal compared to the amounts 
they place in the stream of investment or, if you will, in 
the stream of speculation, which in turn means risk for 
the purpose of gain but coincidentally risk for the purpose 
of job creation. 

There was a time, from 1920 to 1929, when we had an 
abundance of capital and too much money, so to speak, 
went into investments, savings, and speculation; but that 
period has passed and we face now a dearth of working 
capital, largely because of the extreme to which the liqui- 
dating process was carried during the depression. 

What Mr. Roosevelt overlooks is that a redistribution 
of existing purchasing power is not actually increasing 
purchasing power. It is merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

But let us quote from a group of economic realists, 
headed by Harold G. Moulton, who wrote recently a book 
called “The Recovery Problem in the United States”, as a 
result of a study by the Brookings Institution made possi- 
ble through funds granted by the Maurice Falk Founda- 
tion. The book now has been summarized ina pamphlet for 
popular use. It is entitled, “Readjustments Required for 
Recovery”, and may be obtained for ten cents a copy by 


writing to The Public Affairs Committee of America at» 


8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, a non-profit-mak- 
ing institution which has no thesis of its own but merely 
serves as a medium for disseminating the result of re- 
search and expert knowledge regarding public issues. 
Says the Brookings pamphlet: 


“Wages constitute one of the most important itenis 
in costs for the manufacturer and business man. If 
his wage bill increases, without a rise in production, a 
manufacturer is forced to boost the price of his goods 
by a corresponding amount. | 

“Since the total industrial output of the country 
would not and could not be increased by a reduction 
in hours, it follows that there could be no improve- 
ment in living standards by this method. Instead, 
workers who were now employed would simply be 
turning over a part of their real income—food, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials—to the unemployed, by giv- 
ing them part of their jobs. This would make it im- 
possible for the country to devote its energies to in- 
creasing production or to raise the living standards 
for the entire population. 

“The unemployed can be absorbed either through 
shortening of hours or an increase in output; it is 
merely a question as to whether the American people 
as a whole want more leisure or more food, better 
houses, and greater facilities to use our leisure profit- 
ably. In the past we have maintained a little of 
each,” 


OPPOSING AIMS _ Well, the “leisure” of the pe- 
iod fro 
IN. BATTLE OF riod trom 1930 to 1933 was ac 


companied by a drive on the part 

A of President Hoover to “spread 
LABOR GROUPS the work”. But the A. F. of L. 
objected, and, from its own viewpoint, rightly. Today 


seeds of that controversy have sprouted into a conflict of | 


major proportions between the CIO and the A. F. of L. 

The John Lewis unions would lead us intoa levelling off 
or “freezing” of the wages of the skilled workers while at 
the same time giving to the low income, or unskilled, 
workers the greater part of whatever increased wages can 
be wrenched from the total pay roll of the country. 

From a party standpoint, the Roosevelt political strat- 
egy may be excellent temporarily but from an economic 
and even party standpoint it means danger in the long 
run. The dislocation of the whole economic system by 
a reduction in the real wages of the middle class—the 
skilled workers, the professional people, the school-teach- 
ers, the municipal and state employees, all of whom find 
their wages relatively stationary as the pay envelope buys 
less and less—carries a threat to the nation’s purchasing 
power and means curtailed output and more instead of 
less unemployment among masses of unskilled workers. 

This pointed observation comes also from the Brook- 
ings study: 

‘The real problem before us is how to stimulate the 
needed increase of production in order to provide jobs 
for everyone. Obviously production will only be in- 
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creased when business men feel they have a chance of 
selling more goods. And this in turn depends on the 
buying power of consumers as a whole.” 

In the second point of his 


BUSINESS BEING 
speech Mr. Roosevelt said that 


SLOWED DOWN American industry had “searched 
BY TAX LOAD the outside world to find new 


markets—but it can create on its 
very doorstep the biggest and most permanent market it 
has ever had.” He adds: 


“America needs the reduction of trade barriers to 
improve its foreign markets, but it should not over- 
look the chance to reduce domestic trade barriers 
right here—right away—without waiting for a 
treaty. A few more dollars a week in wages, a better 
distribution of jobs with a shorter working day, will, 
almost overnight, make millions of our lowest-paid 
workers actual buyers of billions of dollars of indus- 
trial and farm products. That increased volume of 
sales ought to lessen other cost of production so 

_much that even a considerable increase in labor costs 
can be absorbed without imposing higher prices on 
the consumer.” 

No, Mr. President, it isn’t as simple as that. We may 
add a few more dollars a week in wages and should do so 
if we can, but labor cost isn’t the only item in the manu- 
facturing price. The government has been adding taxes 
so rapidly that even the well-intentioned social security 
and unemployment insurance tax on pay rolls has consti- 


tuted unfortunately one of the biggest of trade barriers. 


In the present fiscal year this tax alone amounts to about 
one billion dollars over.and above all other taxes. This un- 
absorbed burden has helped to raise prices and curtail 
consumption and may be responsible for the present de- 
cline in business. Our total tax bill—Federal, State and 
city—is now taking nearly 17 per cent of our national in- 
come, a highly dangerous ratio for our well-being; and it 
must yet go above 20 per cent to achieve a balance be- 
tween expenses and receipts. This does not augur well 
for low prices. As fast as Mr. Roosevelt would take away 


one trade barrier—lack of purchasing power—he unwit- 


tingly adds others. 

What the President minimizes, in my judgment, is the 
opportunity in the foreign markets of the world. Abroad 
is a big market. The rest of the world is so impoverished 
that it has had to accept dictatorships as an alternative to 
anarchy. It needs working capital. We have such cap- 
ital in abundance buried in the form of devalued gold in 
the hills of Kentucky. We can use $2.000,000,000 of that 
gold—the devalued portion—to sustain a world-wide re- 
sumption of the credit flow which alone can transform a 
world-wide depression into a world-wide recovery. 


away from the implications of his 
Chicago speech. He reverts now 


RETREAT FROM 
to economic nationalism. H 


mestic controls as emergency or temporary measures 
to be used until the foreign markets can be developed but 
refers repeatedly to his plan as designed to build a “sound 
and permanent” prosperity. He wavers again between 
the Wallace doctrine of self-containment and the Hull 
doctrine of international trade. 

Volume of business and sales can be increased for us 
more inexpensively by building up the foreign market and 
financing it with our credits than by continued doles, defi- 
cits and attempted imposition of the fascist method of 
regimenting labor, agriculture and industry, in a limited 


domestic market. 


If we are to choose between the two systems, then the 
lending of canital funds based on devalued gold is the 
least painful of all plans and the best in the longrun. For 
it is inconceivable that under the present labor union sys- 
tem in America there will be any speed-up in production 
or increased output. The data thus far gathered shows that 
increases in the total of labor costs have been attended in 
the last few months by a decrease in production per 
worker. If we follow that kind of economics we are headed 
for a major depression worse than that from which we 
thought we were just emerging. 

There ought, therefore, to be a re-examination of its 
economic doctrines by the administration and an end to 
the hypocritical talk about the “economic royalists”, who, 
if the anti-trust laws had been enforced by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the last four and a half years, would enjoy no monopo- 
listic power today. What we really need is not so many 
political royalists, but a goodly number of economic real- 
ists, both inside and outside the National Government. 


Unhappily the President veers | 
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